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EDITORIAL  NOTICE. 


In  presenting  this  Selection  from  "  A  Compliment 
for  the  Season,"  we  have  but  to  say,  that  a  small 
volume  will  often  be  purchased  when  one  of  larger 
size  would  remain  unsold— or  if  bought,  unread. 

The  matter  is  considered  to  be  such  as  it  is  desira- 
ble to  place  in  the  hands  of  many  who  could  not  pur- 
chase a  more  expensive  work.  We  have  endeavoured 
to  ftirnish  the  volume  at  a  price  that  may  warrant  its 
admission  to  the  Sunday  School  Library. 


THE   WELL-TIMED  DREAM. 


Edward  Clayton  was  the  son  of  a  farmer. 
He  was  born  amid  the  deep  shades  of  that 
mighty  forest  which  once  stretched,  unbroken, 
save  where  some  broad  lake  or  wide  prairie 
intervened,  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  His  father  was  one  of 
the  early  settlers  that  planted  themselves  in 
the  western  part  of  the  State  of  New- York, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Niagara  Falls. 

When  Mr.  Clayton  commenced  the  opera- 
tion of  felling  and  clearing  away  the  high  and 
gigantic  forest  trees  that  occupied  the  fertile 
soil  which  he  had  purchased,  the  whole  coun- 
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try  around,  appeared  one  wild  solitude — and 
the  face  of  a  white  man  was  seldom  seen  in 
that  neighbourhood,  where  now  so  many  thou- 
sands annually  flock,  exhibiting  in  their  equi- 
page and  various  costume  all  the  splendour  and 
fashion  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  world.  He 
therefore  had  to  encounter  all  the  privations  and 
hardships  of  a  first  settler.  But  a  few  years* 
patient  and  persevering  toil  produced  an  as- 
tonishing change  in  the  general  aspect  of  things. 
A  neat  log  cottage  reared  its  head  amid  the 
thinned  trees — and  many  an  acre  of  once  dense 
forest  land  now  lay  open  to  the  broad  and  genial 
rays  of  the  sun,  exhibiting  to  the  delighted  eye 
the  prospect  of  rich  fields  waving  with  grain  and 
smiling  with  all  the  yellow  bounties  of  harvest. 
Mr.  Clayton  had  his  share  of  troubles  and  mis- 
fortunes. Sickness  for  a  long  time  saddened  his 
dwelling.  And  the  king  of  terrors  crossed  his 
threshold,  placing  his  pale  signet  upon  the  cold 
brow  of  a  beloved  wife,  and  adding  to  his  cruel 
trophies  the  lifeless  forms  of  two  sweet  and  in- 
tci'esting  cliildren.     In  the  midst  of  these  sad 
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bereavements,  he  also  sustained  heavy  losses  of 
property,  so  that  his  worldly  circumstances 
were  moderate  and  rather  embarrassed. 

At  the  same  time  he  had  his  blessings  also. 
Two  children  were  still  spared  him.  The  eldest 
a  daughter,  who  at  the  death  of  her  mother  was 
capable  of  conducting  the  domestic  affairs  of 
the  family.  The  other,  a  promising  son,  to 
whom  the  incidents  in  the  following  brief  sketch 
principally  relate. 

The  retirement  and  seclusion  from  the  world, 
which  this  family  enjoyed,  joined  with  the  les- 
sons of  instruction  received  from  Providence, 
together  with  those  which  the  works  of  nature 
were  calculated  to  impart,  exerted  their  appro- 
priate influence  upon  the  mind  of  Mr.  Clayton, 
although  his  was  an  humble,  and  an  unlettered 
mind.  Under  these  salutary  influences  he  be- 
came like  the  Roman  Centurion,  "  a  devout 
man,  and  one  that  feared  God.^' 

There  is  something  in  the  very  mode  of  life 
to  which  he  was  devoted,  admirably  calculated 
io  chasten  the  feelings  and  inspire  the  heart  with 
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devotion.  The  husbandman  is  by  his  daily  oc- 
cupation shut  out  from  those  temptations  that 
lure  so  many  on  to  ruin,  and  happily  removed 
from  those  scenes  of  dissipation  and  fashionable 
amusement  which  fill  up  the  lives  of  thousands, 
while  they  are  thoughtlessly  posting  their  in- 
fatuated way  down  to  the  gates  of  death. 

His  work  and  employment  lie  amid  sweet  and 
heavenly  stillness.  Around  him  are  going  for- 
ward in  delightful  harmony  the  wonderful  ope- 
rations of  Deity.  At  every  step  he  takes,  he 
meets  with  countless  varied  and  forever  varying 
forms  of  beauty  and  loveliness.  As  his  eye 
ranges  over  the  face  of  nature — the  flower  pre- 
senting its  bloom,  the  grass  its  verdure,  the 
stream  its  silvery  surface,  and  the  boundless 
forest  its  rich  and  varied  foliage — can  he  look 
upon  such  a  scene  from  day  to  day,  and  see 
impressed  around  him  so  many  traces  of  Divine 
excellence,  and  not  feel  his  thoughts  spontane- 
ously "rising  up  in  grateful  adoration. to  that 
source  of  uncreated  excellence,  whence  these 
emanations  proceed  1    Surely  the  philosopher 
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and  the  peasant  in  such  a  school  will  feel  very- 
much  alike,  though  their  trains  of  thought  may 
be  quite  different. 

Mr.  Clayton,  as  I  have  already  observed, 
was  but  a  plain,  unlettered  man.  He  had  no 
great  power  to  express  his  thoughts;  and  I 
know  not  that  his  mind  was  at  all  above  the 
common  grade  of  intellect.  But  still,  as  from 
year  to  year  he  scattered  the  grain  upon  the 
bosom  of  the  earth,  and  observed  the  changes 
it  underwent,  his  thoughts  were  put  in  motion, 
and  carried  up  to  the  Being,  by  whose  power 
the  process  of  vegetation  is  made  to  go  on. 

It  is  true,  he  could  not  with  the  scientific 
botanist,  accurately  trace  the  seed  through  the 
several  stages  of  its  growth,  fix  upon  the  incep- 
tive  step  of  its  germination,  describe  its  absorp- 
tion of  moisture,  the  bursting  of  the  integuments 
which  inclose  the  embryo  plant — the  ascent 
of  the  plumule  and  the  descent  of  the  rostel. 
He  could  not  botanically  dissect  or  analyze  the 
plant  after  it  had  arrived  at  maturity — des- 
cribe its  vascular  system — show  what  changes 
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its  aliment  had  undergone,  what  secretions  had 
been  formed — through  what  tubes  they  had 
been  conveyed  to  their  destined  place,  and  how 
"  the  subtile  lymph"  had  been  made  unerringly 
to  circulate  through  every  part ;  still  however 
he  could  look  upon  that  same  plant,  and  see 
enough  connected  with  its  gTowth  to  convince 
him  that  the  secret  influence  of  the  Almighty 
was  there — and  that  eternal  homage  was  due  to 
that  wonderful  power  and  condescension  that 
was  carrying  forward  that  production. 

Mr.  Clayton  lived  in  retired  and  rustic  sim- 
plicity an  humble  worshipper  of  the  Majesty  of 
Heaven :  filled  with  a  deep  and  abiding  sense 
of  the  blessings  of  redemption,  the  purchase  of 
the  Saviour's  bitter  death. 

The  fruit  of  his  piety,  appeared  in  the  con- 
tentment and  cheerfulness,  which  his  conduct 
uniformly  displayed.  Satisfied  with  the  allot- 
ments of  Providence,  and  conscious  from 
whence  his  blessings  were  derived,  he  did  not 
neglect  to  instil  into  the  mind  of  his  youthful 
son  those  sentiments  of  gratitude,  and  acquies- 
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cence  in  the  divine  will  which  dwelt  in  his  own 
bosom. 

For  many  years  these  lessons  of  paternal  in- 
struction seemed  to  exert  their  intended  and 
appropriate  influence  upon  the  heart  and  con- 
duct of  Edward  Clayton.  Characterized  from 
childhood  by  great  amiability  and  sweetness  of 
temper,  there  was  nothing  to  distinguish  him 
particularly  from  other  farmer's  boys,  brought 
up  in  new  countries,  with  few  advantages  of 
education,  or  opportunities  of  intercourse  with 
the  world,  save  a  sort  of  wildness  of  imagina- 
tion, and  strange  susceptibility  of  deep  and  over- 
powering feelifig.  A  story  in  which  ghost,  or 
goblin,  prince,  or  hero  was  introduced — a  scrap 
of  poetry,  or  work  of  fiction  that  happened  to 
fall  in  his  way,  would  for  the  time  operate  upon 
his  mind  and  feelings  like  a  potent  and  resistless 
charm.  The  roar  of  the  tremendous  cataract, 
near  which  stood  his  paternal  residence,  and 
which  from  infancy  had  been  the  loud  lullaby 
that  night  after  night  had  hushed  him  to  sleep, 

seemed  to  have  infused   some  elements  of  its 
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own  unspeakable  wildness  and  grandeur  into  the 
very  texture  of  his  mind.  Still,  few  boys  in 
the  neighbourhood  were  more  industrious,  uni- 
formly cheerful,  and  obedient  to  their  parents 
than  was  Edward  Clayton.  Thus  things  con- 
tinued until  he  reached  his  fifteenth  year. 
About  this  time  George  Carder,  a  young  man 
whose  parents  resided  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Mr.  Clayton,  and  who  a  few  years  before  had 
obtamed  a  situation  as  a  clerk  in  a  large  mer- 
cantile house  in  New- York,  returned  to  the 
place  of  his  nativity,  furnishing,  in  the  change 
he  had  undergone  in  his  personal  appearance, 
and  the  exaggerated  accounts  he  gave  of  the 
splendours  and  delights  of  the  city,  much  cause 
for  wonder  and  admiration,  to  all  his  youthful 
and  school-boy  companions.  None  listened  to 
these  accounts  with  more  attention  or  deeper 
interest  than  Edward. 

The  picture  which  George  drew  of  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  great  commercial  metropolis  of 
America — together  with  the  eloquence  and  ar- 
dour with  which  he  descanted  upon  the  enjoy. 
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ments  of  a  city  life,  and  the  ease  with  which 
any  young  man  might  there  make  his  fortune, 
quite  turned  the  head,  and  overpowered  the 
imagination  of  Edward. 

Bright  visions  of  pleasure,  of  wealth,  and  of 
greatness  now  continually  danced  before  his 
eyes,  and  filled  his  soul  with  quenchless  desire 
to  embark  upon  a  new  mode  of  life. 

The  calm  delights  of  contentment  were  no 
longer  known.  As  often  as  he  looked  at  his 
own  coarse  dress,  or  returned  home  to  the 
humble  log  dwelling,  where  he  had  spent  his 
childhood  and  youth,  his  soul  sickened  at  the 
idea  of  passing  his  days  in  this  miserable  ob- 
scurity. 

The  light-hearted  whistle  was  no  more  heard  as 
he  followed  the  plough,  nor  the  cheerful  smile, 
seen  on  his  sun-burnt  features,  as  he  wielded 
the  glittering  scythe,  in  its  work  of  destruction 
through  the  luxuriant  meadow.  The  air  of 
gloom  and  dejection  now  continually  sat  upon 
his  countenance,  and  he  appeared  like  one  up- 
on whose  heart  there  hung  a  heavy  load.     His 
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father  and  sister  observed  the  change,  and  as- 
sidiously  strove — but  strove  in  vain,  to  ascer- 
tain and  remove  the  cause.  Edward  became 
extremely  taciturn  and  reserved,  and  seemed  to 
settle  down  into  a  fixed  melancholy.  Thus 
nearly  three  years  passed  away,  during  all 
which  time  he  was  anxiously  watching  for  some 
plausible  pretext,  which  he  might  urge  as  a 
reason  for  leaving  home,  and  going  to  the  city 
to  try  his  fortune.  But  so  quietly  and  uniform- 
ly did  every  thing  go  on,  that  no  event  trans- 
pired out  of  which  such  a  pretext  could  be 
formed. 

An  event  however  was  now  approaching 
which  threatened  to  dash  his  day-dreams  to  the 
earth  forever,  unless  he  acted  promptly  and 
decisively.  Amelia  Clayton,  his  only  sister, 
was  a  lovely  and  interesting  girl.  Her  hand 
had  been  most  perseveringly  sought  by  a  young 
neighbouring  farmer,  of  great  worth  and  excel- 
lent standing.  Amelia  had  long  schooled  down 
her  own  feelings,  and  determined  to  make 
every  sacrifice  for  the  happiness  of  her  father. 
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But  he  was  too  good  a  man,  and  too  affection- 
-^te  a  parent  to  permit  her  to  do  this.  Although 
her  absence  would  make  a  great  and  irrepa- 
rable breach  in  their  little  family  circle,  as  soon 
as  he  discovered  that  the  affections  of  his 
daughter  were  evidently  won,  he  insisted  upon 
her  marriage.  From  that  time,  he  frequently 
hinted  to  his  son  the  expediency  of  his  entertain- 
ing thoughts,  of  a  connection  that  would  cheer 
his  despondency,  and  in  some  measure  fill  up 
the  vacancy  that  was  soon  to  be  made  in  their 
domestic  circle. 

These  hints  alarmed  Edward,  and  led  him  to 
come  to  a  decisive  resolution.  Those  ambitious 
desires,  and  aspiring  thoughts,  which  had,  like 
a  smothered  flame,  been  so  long  suppressed, 
now  broke  forth  with  increased  violence.  He 
at  once  determined — be  the  consequences  what 
they  might — to  leave  his  home,  and  seek  to 
build  up  his  fortune  amid  scenes  and  engage- 
ments more  congenial  to  his  taste.  He  panted 
to   gaze   upon  the  busy  scenes,  and  traverse 

the  crowded  streets  of  the   great  commercial 
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mart  of  which  he  had  formed  such  exalted  ideas. 
He  well  knew  that  his  father  would  not  listen 
to  such  a  wild,  and  as  would  appear  to  him,  un- 
feasible scheme. 

He  therefore  determined  to  take  his  depar- 
ture without  his  knowledge.  The  time  he  se- 
lected for  carrying  his  plan  into  execution,  was 
the  evening  on  which  the  nuptials  of  his  sister 
were  to  be  celebrated.  The  occasion  seemed 
every  way  favourable  to  his  design.  The  bustle 
and  confusion  of  the  gay  and  joyous  scene, 
would  render  his  absence  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  evening  unobserved,  especially  if  he  was 
at  his  post  during  the  arrival  and  reception  of 
the  guests.  Every  thing  having  been  previ- 
ously arranged,  he  watched  his  opportunity, 
and  unnoticed  stole  from  the  house.  Stopping 
at  an  outer  building,  he  swung  over  his  shoul- 
der a  small  pack,  consisting  of  a  few  articles  of 
wearing  apparel,  which  he  purposed  to  take 
with  him. 

Thus  determined,  and  thus   accoutred,   he 
moved  on  with  a  quick  pace.     It  was  Autumn. 
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The  weather  was  still  mild,  the  air  bland,  and 
delightful — and  the  evening  beautiful.  The 
moon  had  just  risen  in  cloudless  majesty,  and 
her  soft  and  silvery  rays  fell  mildly  upon  the 
moss-roofed  cottage  in  which  he  was  born, 
and  which  now  exhibited  a  scene  of  gaiety 
and  cheeriness  to  which  it  had  long  been  unac- 
customed. The  stars  checkered  the  vast  ex- 
panse above,  and  seemed  like  so  many  gems  in- 
serted in  the  golden  wreath  of  night,  which  ex- 
tending through  infinite  space,  encircles  the 
awful  and  majestic  throne  of  Omnipotence.  As 
Edward  pressed  forward  across  the  fields,  all 
nature  was  sunk  in  sweet  repose.  No  sounds 
were  heard  save  the  hoarse  and  furious  rush 
^f  waters  down  the  distant  cataract — and  now 
•  and  then  a  strain  of  music  floating  on  the  gentle 
breeze  from  the  mansion  he  had  just  left. 

Having  reached  the  last  eminence,  from 
which  the  home  of  his  childhood  was  visible,  he 
could  not  refrain  from  turning  around  to  take 
one  farewell  look  of  the  spot  with  which  were 
connected  so  many  sacred  recollections.   That, 
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was  indeed  a  moment  of  intense  feeling,  and  his 
resolution  was  well  nigh  shaken.  No  wonder 
if  the  tear  fell  upon  his  youthful  and  sun-burnt 
cheek,  as  he  stood  gazing  for  the  last  time  upon 
his  paternal  home — and  the  thought  of  the  dis- 
consolateness  of  his  affectionate  father,  and 
the  grief  of  his  devoted  sister,  when  they  should 
discover  he  was  gone  and  no  one  could  tell 
where — rushed  upon  his  mind,  and  seemed  to 
fix  upon  him  the  charge  of  ingratitude  and  un- 
kindness. 

Then  indeed  his  purpose  began  to  waver. 
But  while  he  hesitated,  his  thoughts  took  ano- 
ther direction.  The  object  he  had  proposed  to 
himself,  was  called  to  mind.  His  imagination 
quickly  spread  before  him  in  vivid  prospect  a 
scene  of  magnificence  to  be  hereafter  realized, 
when  he  would  be  able  to  command  millions, 
and  roll  in  the  chariot  of  splendour.  This 
bright  picture  at  once  captivated  all  the  powers 
of  his  aspiring  mind.  The  tear  was  dashed 
from  his  cheek.  The  last  struggle  was  over. 
He  now  started  with  a  lightened  and  bounding 
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heart.  So  infatuated  had  he  become  with  these 
golden  visions  of  future  eminence  and  weaUh, 
that  he  seemed  totally  insensible  to  fatigue. 
Having  gained  the  post-road,  he  travelled  on 
foot  more  than  twenty  miles  before  the  dawn. 
Full  of  ardour,  he  allowed  himself  no  time  to  stop 
till  mid-day,  and  then  resting  only  long  enough 
to  take  some  slight  refreshment,  he  was  soon 
again  on  the  road  pursuing  his  journey,  which 
he  continued  without  intermission  till  late  in  the 
evening. 

At  length  nature  began  to  be  overpowered 
by  this  overstrained  exertion.  A  sense  of  in- 
vincible weariness  seized  upon  his  every  joint. 
As  no  human  habitation  was  near,  he  sat  down 
by  the  side  of  the  road  upon  a  large  smooth 
rock,  over  which  stretched  the  thick  and  inter- 
twined branches  of  a  gigantic  oak,  forming  by 
its  dense  foliage  a  covert  that  effectually  ex- 
cluded the  damps  of  evening  from  the  spot. 
He  had  not  been  long  in  this  situation  before 
exhausted  nature,  yielded  to  the  soft  and  gentle 
wooings  of  sleep.     Stretched  on  the  flinty  rock 
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and  in  the  open  air,  Edward  Clayton  now  slept 
as  soundly  as  he  had  ever  done  on  a  bed  of 
down. 

Leaving  him  awhile  to  his  repose,  we  will 
return  to  his  father's  abode,  to  take  a  momen- 
tary view  of  the  scene  that  there  ensued. 

As  we  have  already  observed,  so  perfectly 
had  Edward  kept  his  own  counsel,  and  so 
adroitly  had  he  managed  the  affair  of  his  de- 
parture, that  no  living  soul  was  aware  of  his 
absence,  till  the  family  the  next  morning  be- 
gan to  assemble  around  the  breakfast  table. 
Then,  when  inquiry  after  inquiry  was  exchang- 
ed, and  no  satisfactory  answer  could  be  ob- 
tained, a  sudden  gloom  came  over  the  bridal 
party  that  had  just  taken  their  seats  around  the 
plentiful  board.  Still  Mr.  Clayton  made  an 
effort  to  be  cheerful.  He  hoped  that  some  busi- 
ness which  would  soon  be  explained  by  the  re- 
turn of  his  son,  had  called  him  away  at  an 
early  hour. 

But  when  the  hour  of  dinner  arrived,  and  no 
intelligence  was  received  respecting  this  imac- 
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countable  absence,  a  more  intense  anxiety  be- 
gan to  be  felt.  Inquiries  were  made  through 
the  neighbourhood,  but  no  one  could  give  any 
information  in  relation  to  the  mysterious  disap- 
pearance of  Edward.  In  vain  was  search  made 
over  the  whole  premises  :  he  was  gone,  but  no 
one  could  tell  where  ! 

The  most  fearful  apprehensions  rushed  upon 
the  mind  of  his  father.  He  remembered  the 
deep  melancholy  which  had  for  many  months 
clouded  the  brow  of  his  son.  And  when  it  be- 
came positively  settled,  that  Edward  was  ac- 
tually gone,  the  scene  of  distress  that  ensued, 
can  be  better  conceived  than  described.  The 
dwelling  which  had  so  recently  rung  with  the 
notes  of  mirth,  now  became  a  house  of  mourn- 
ing. And  the  feelings  of  the  disconsolate  and 
agonized  father  resembled  those  of  the  heart- 
broken monarch  of  Israel,  when  "  he  covered 
his  face  and  cried  with  a  load  voice,  O  my  Son 
Absalom!  my  Son,  my  Son  Absalom,  would 
God  I  had  died  for  thee.  O  Absalom,  my  Son, 
my  Son," 
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That  was  a  sleepless  and  awful  night  to  his 
father  and  sister,  in  which  Edward  Clayton  lay- 
wrapped  in  such  deep  slumbers  beneath  the 
wide-spreading  oak  by  the  way  side.  Although 
his  sleep  was  undisturbed,  and  ke  perfectly  un- 
conscious of  the  sufferings  of  those  whom  he  had 
so  much  cause  to  love,  still  his  thoughts  were 
active  and  busy  amid  objects  that  conveyed  the 
most  salutary  instruction. 

As  he  lay  reposing  upon  the  hard  rock,  he 
dreamed  that  he  was  passing  through  a  most 
beautiful  and  romantic  country.     At  length  he 
reached  a  large  and  extensive  field,  which  seem- 
ed filled  with  a  multitude  of  people.     While 
gazing  with  awakened  curiosity  upon  this  vast 
concourse,  who  appeared  busy  and  hurried  m 
their  movements  without  any  discoverable  de- 
sign, he  saw  them  separate  into  two  unequal 
divisions.     That  division  which  contained  much 
the  greater  number  proceeded  towards  an  emi- 
nence, which  rose  by  a  gentle  acclivity  on  one 
side  of  the  field,  upon  whose  summit,  he  now 
discovered  a  huge  and  magnificent  edifice. 
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•The  other  division  proceeded  towards  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  field,  which  seemed  low  and 
sunken,  terminating  in  a  sort  of  morass. 

Edward's  attention  was  principally  drawn  to 
the  larger  company,  among  whom  every  one 
seemed  anxious  to  surpass  the  other,  in  first  as- 
cending the  eminence.  He  immediately  min- 
gled with  the  crowd  to  ascertain  the  purpose  for 
which  all  were  thus  pressing  forward  to  gain 
the  summit  of  the  hill. 

He  had  no  sooner  joined  this  company,  than 
he  found  himself  mysteriously  impelled  by  an 
irresistible  desire  to  be  the  first  to  reach  the 
threshold  of  the  splendid  edifice  that  rose  be- 
fore him.  He  had  now  lost  sight  of  the  motive 
by  which  he  was  influenced  to  mingle  with  the 
crowd,  and  had  no  distinct  conception  of  the  ob- 
ject for  which  he  was  thus  pressing  forward. 

As  he  ascended  the  hill,  he  perceived,  that  the 
massive  pile  on  its  summit  was  built  in  the  form 
of  a  temple,  whose  lofty  spires  seemed  to  pierce 
the  very  heavens.  The  main  building  appear- 
ed  to    be    composed    of  white    and  beautiful 
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marble.  Art  had  lavished  her  utmost  skill  in 
chiseling  its  columns  into  every  form  of  beau- 
ty :  and  all  the  gems  and  pearls  of  the  universe, 
seemed  to  have  been  collected  to  adorn  and  em- 
bellish its  walls. 

While  he  was  attentively  examining  this  pro- 
digious and  astonishing  production  of  human 
art,  some  of  the  vast  concourse,  in  which  he 
mingled,  had  arrived  at  its  base.  The  building 
was  so  situated,  that  at  the  point  in  which  he 
stood,  he  could  see  only  two  of  its  sides. 

On  the  one  side  were  tiers  of  highly  orna- 
mented windows  rising  one  above  another,  to 
the  top  of  this  stately  edifice. 

On  the  other,  appeared  an  immense  number 
of  doors,  hung  on  golden  hinges,  widely  ex- 
panded as  a  sign  of  invitation  to  all  passing  by, 
to  enter. 

The  multitude  before  him  rushed  in  at  these 
different  doors,  and  by  means  of  winding  flights 
of  stairs  began  to  ascend,  as  though  determined 
to  reach  the  top  of  this  stupendous  temple. 
Edward,  hurried  on  by  the  multitude  behind, 
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became  animated  with  the  same  desire  with 
those  who  had  preceded  him.  Having  reached 
the  third  story,  he  felt  somewhat  fatigued  by 
the  extraordinary  exertion  he  had  been  making, 
and  stopt  for  a  moment  to  recover  his  strength. 
As  though  stimulated  by  his  delay,  those  who  had 
been  hitherto  in  his  rear,  now  pressed  forward 
with  redoubled  ardour  to  gain  the  next  story. 
This  circumstance  I'oused  him  to  a  new  effort. 
But  his  strength  was  exhausted,  and  he  had  to 
lay  hold  of  the  wall  to  keep  himself  from  sink- 
ing to  the  floor.  While  he  stood  thus  support- 
ing himself,  the  temple  appeared  suddenly  to 
ascend  a  number  of  feet ;  and  to  his  great  sur- 
prise he  saw  those  who  had  swept  along  by  him 
in  their  upward  course,  now  below  the  place 
where  he  stood.  He  felt  also  that  his  strength 
was  perfectly  recovered,  and  that  he  should  now 
he  able  to  precede  all  others  in  his  upward 
movement.  Filled  with  wonder  however  by 
these  strange  phenomena,  he  raised  a  window 
and  looked  down  to  the  base  of  the  temple  to 
see  if  it  st^l  stood  firm  on  its  foundations.     No 
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alteration  was  discoverable  in  the  bailding,  ex- 
cept that  it  appeared  actually  one  story  higher 
than  when  he  entered  it.  After  reflecting  for 
a  moment  upon  this  sudden  and  inexplicable 
elevation,  he  glanced  his  eye  over  the  sur- 
rounding field,  but  saw  nothing  to  attract  his 
attention. 

He  was  just  turning  to  press  forward  in  as- 
cending the  next  flight  of  stairs,  when  he  per.- 
ceived  standing  near  the  foot  of  the  temple  one 
clothed  in  a  plain  white  robe  that  hung  grace- 
fully from  his  shoulders — possessing  an  uncom- 
monly speaking  face,  and  apparently  looking 
most  intensely  and  imploringly  towards  him. 
As  soon  as  the  white-robed  stranger  perceived 
that  his  attention  was  arrested,  he  waved  his 
hand  towards  him,  as  though  desirous  of  mak- 
ing some  important  communication. 

Edward  approached  the  window,  and  leaned 
over  to  listen  to  what  he  had  to  say. 

"  I  wish" — said  the  stranger  in  a  most  seri- 
ous and  impressive  tone — "  I  wish  to  know  the 
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object  you  have  in  view,  in  clambering  to  the 
top  of  this  temple  ?" 

Edward  was  exceedingly  confiised  by  this 
question,  for  the  only  motive  by  which  he  had 
been  thus  far  influenced,  of  which  he  was  con- 
scious, was  simply  a  desire  to  outdo  others. 
OflTended  therefore  by  the  impertinent  liberty, 
which  one  who  had  no  right  to  call  upon  him 
to  assign  reasons  for  his  conduct  had  taken,  he 
hastily  turned  around,  and  without  deigning 
any  reply,  was  preparing  to  push  forward  with 
redoubled  exertion,  when  the  stranger  without, 
called  to  him  in  tones  and  with  an  earnestness 
that  aa^ain  arrested  his  attention  and  induced 
him  to  pause. 

"  Edward  Clayton,  I  am  your  friend.  You 
are  in  the  midst  of  destruction.  If  you  have 
any  regard  for  your  own  safety,  I  conjure  you 
to  leave  this  place  instantly  !" 

Edward  somewhat  startled  by  this  vehement 
and  impassioned  appeal,  begged  to  know  from 
what  quarter  the  danger  was  to  be  appre- 
hended ? 

3* 
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The  stranger  hastily  replied,  and  still  greater 
earnestness  seemed  to  mark  his  demeanour  as 
he  spoke,  "  That  question  I  now  have  not  time 
to  answer.  Ruin  is  at  your  very  heels — cast 
yourself  instantly  to  the  ground,  or  there  will 
be  no  escape." 

A  sort  of  undefinable  terror  suddenly  came 
over  Edward's  mind,  and  almost  before  he  was 
conscious  of  the  step  he  was  taking,  he  preci- 
pitated himself  from  the  dizzy  height  where  he 
stood  to  the  earth.  As  he  attempted  to  rise  up, 
he  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  that  he  had 
experienced  no  injury  in  his  descent. 

The  stranger  who  had  manifested  so  much 
interest  in  his  welfare,  was  now  at  his  side, 
and  seizing  his  arm,  hastily  led  him  to  a  neigh- 
bouring eminence  which  till  that  moment  he  had 
not  discovered. 

They  were  still  in  full  view  of  the  glittering 
and  gorgeous  temple  which  had  been  an  object 
of  such  absorbing  interest  to  so  many  thou- 
sands. 
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Edward  hastily  proposed  many  inquiries  to 
his  companion,  whom  he  now  regarded  as  his 
instructor  and  guide'.  In  answer  to  which  the 
stranger  addressed  to  him  the  following  laconic 
explanations. 

"  The  eminence  on  which  we  now  stand  is 
called  wisdom.  That  stupendous  structure 
which  you  have  just  left  is  denominated  the 
temple  of  pride  or  ambition." 

"  But  how  do  you  account,"  said  Edward, 
continuing  his  inquiries^  "  for  the  sudden  and 
wonderful  rise  and  enlargement  of  that  temple, 
while  all  its  pillars  remain  firm  on  their  base  ?" 

''The  phenomenon  of  which  you  speak" — 
said  the  stranger — "  is  not  inexplicable.  It 
was  a  mere  illusion  of  the  imagination.  Self- 
ignorance  is  one  of  the  deities  that  preside  over 
this  place,  by  whose  power  this  and  various 
other  apparent  wonders  are  wrought.  No 
change  took  place  in  the  temple,  but  the  sem- 
blance which  deceived  you  was  one  of  the  delu- 
sive arts  practised  by  the  evil  powers  that  hold 
sway  over  the  minds   of  all  who   cross  the 
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threshold  of  that  ill-fated  temple.  I  say  ill' 
fated:  For  do  you  not  behold  the  gathering 
tempest  ?" 

Edward  looked,  and  saw  with  amazement 
large  masses  of  dark  clouds  rolling  one  over 
another,  and  driven  by  winds  athwart  the 
whole  face  of  the  heavens.  The  burden  of  the 
approaching  storm,  however,  seemed  to  hang 
directly  over  the  temple  of  Pride ;  the  dark- 
ness increased,  till  at  length  the  pall  of  mid- 
night seemed  flung  over  the  whole  earth.  Ed- 
ward could  no  longer  see  the  face  of  his  com- 
panion, or  distinguish  any  object  around  him. 
That  was  a  solemn  and  awful  moment ! — a 
dead  silence  reigned  around,  as  though  univer- 
sal nature  had  come  to  a  pause.  Then,  in  an 
instant,  right  over  the  temple,  a  hand  composed 
of  light,  seemed  thrust  through  the  black  cano- 
py, holding  a  sword  of  lire,  which  with  one 
blow  severed  the  darkness  from  above,  and 
again  let  in  the  light  of  day.  For  one  fleeting 
moment  that  awful  sword  seemed  arrested,  as 
it  flickered  wildly  above  the  gorgeous  pinnacle 
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of  the  stately  fabric, — and  then,  as  if  wielded 
by  an  omnipotent  hand,  it  smote  the  whole 
structure  with  such  tremendous  force,  that  the 
earth  seemed  to  rock  to  its  centre,  and  the 
peals  of  thunder  that  instantly  succeeded  sound- 
ed like  the  crash  of  dissolving  worlds. 

"  Pride  goeth  before  destruction,  and  an 
haughty  spirit  before  a  fall  /"  was  the  pass- 
ing and  laconic  comment  of  Edward's  instruc- 
tor upon  this  awful  event. 

Upon  the  spot,  where  a  few  moments  before 
rose  this  splendid  structure,  nothing  was  now 
visible  but  heaps  of  blackened  and  pulverized 
dust,  bearing  the  most  ample  proof  that  the 
whole  fabric,  with  all  its  tinsel  ornaments,  was 
composed  of  the  most  frail  and  perishable  ma- 
terials. 

Leaving  this  scene  of  desolation,  Edward  and 
his  conductor  now  directed  their  steps  towards 
that  part  of  the  field,  towards  which  he  had 
formerly  seen  the  smaller  division  of  the  multi- 
tude proceed,  and  which  at  a  distance  wore  the 
aspect  of  a  sunken  marsh.     As  they  approach- 
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ed  this  extremity  of  the  field,  many  spot&  which 
from  the  eminence  of  pride  looked  rough  and 
uneven,  now  appeared  smooth  and  beautiful. 

Having  reached  the  central  part  of  the  place, 
*'  This,"  said  the  white-robed  stranger,  "  is  the 
vale  of  humility." 

Edward  looked  around,  and  was  astonished 
to  find  every  thing  so  delightful.  The  whole 
place  wore  the  appearance  of  a  beautiful, 
highly-cultivated,  and  well-planned  garden. 
The  entire  plot  was  laid  out  in  the  most 
exact  order.  Every  species  of  odoriferous 
plant,  every  variety  of  beautiful  flower,  every 
kind  of  delicious  fruit,  was  seen  growing 
in  the  greatest  abundance  and  profusion.  As 
they  went  on  they  beheld  the  company,  who 
had  separated  from  the  multitude  whose  sad 
catastrophe  they  had  just  witnessed,  sitting  in 
pleasant  arbours,  regaling  themselves  on  the  de- 
licious fruits  which  surrounded  them. 

"  What" —  said  Edward  to  his  conductor, 
*'  this  cannot  be  the  repulsive  and  unsightly 
spot  which  I  saw  from  yonder  eminence  ?" 
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Yes,"  answered  his  guide,  "  this  is  the  very 
spot  that  you  deemed  a  low,  sunken  marsh. 
Let  me  warn  you  hereafter  not  to  judge  of 
things  from  their  first  appearance ;  but  ascer- 
tain their  real  nature  and  true  character  before 
you  make  up  your  mind.  The  ambitious  see 
things  under  false  and  deceptive  colours,  and 
in  the  end  find  the  object  of  their  pursuit  as 
evanescent  and  unsubstantial,  and  passing 
away  as  suddenly  as  the  temple  of  Pride  ;  and 
happy  are  they  if  their  pursuits  do  not  involve 
them  in  irrecoverable  ruin.  The  haughty  can 
never  look  into  the  vale  of  humility  but  with 
horror.  To  them  every  part  of  it  appears 
rough  and  repulsive  ;  but  when  this  vale  is 
once  entered,  things  immediately  assume  an- 
other aspect.  Learn  wisdom  from  experience. 
Remain  in  this  place,  and  sweet  contentment 
will  attend  all  your  steps.  Go  to  yonder  tree, 
and  taste  its  delicious  fruit." 

Edward  went,  and  was  stretchins:  out  his 
hand  to  pluck  off  the  fruit,  when  he  suddenly 
awoke. 
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The  rays  of  the  newly-risen  sun  were  shining 
around  him,  and  at  a  distance  were  heard  the 
sounds  of  active  and  busy  Hfe.     But  Edward 
Clayton,  as  he  rose  from  his  flinty  couch,  stood 
up  another  and  an  ahered  man.     The  charms 
of  grandeur  and  wealth  no  longer  deluded  or 
dazzled  his  mind.     His  first  exclamation  was, 
<'  Where,  O  where  is  the  vale  of  humihty  ?" 
The  thought  instantly  struck  him — 
*'  Is  itjiot  on  my  own  native  farm,  near  the 
humble  mansion  I  have  left  ?     Surely  it  is  in 
those   quiet  and  secluded  fields,  where  I  have 
spent  my  youthful  days." 

Fully  impressed  with  this  idea,  he  imme- 
diately began  to  retrace  his  steps.  On  his 
way,  as  he  stopped  to  obtain  some  refreshment 
at  a  public  inn,  he  took  up  a  newspaper,  when 
his  eye  accidentally  fell  upon  a  paragraph, 
stating,  "  that  George  Carder  had  been  arrest- 
ed and  convicted  on  a  charge  of  forgery.  He 
was  supposed  to  have  been  led  to  this  rash  act 
by  his  habits  of  dissipation,  which  made  his  ex- 
penditures greatly  exceed  his  wages." 
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It  is  impossible  to  tell  the  satisfaction  that 
Edward  now  felt  in  reflecting  upon  the  deter- 
mination which  he  had  taken  to  return  to  his 
father.  The  peace  of  mind  and  comfort  he 
enjoyed  in  returning  to  his  native  fields,  could 
be  exceeded  by  nothing,  unless  it  were  the  de- 
light with  which  he  was  received  and  welcom- 
ed by  his  affectionate  sister  and  aged  father, 
who,  in  the  fulness  of  his  soul,  exclaimed,  when 
Edward  laid  open  to  him  the  whole  train  of  his 
thoughts,  and  the  occurrence  by  which  he  had 
been  influenced  to  return,  "It  was — it  was,  in- 
deed a  well-timed  dream  /" 
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EXTRACT  FROM  AN  UNPUBLISHED  POEM. 


How  Heavenly  sweet  that  music  breathes  along 
From  yon  lone  village  church-yard  !     Now  its  notes 
Are  trembling  faintly  on  the  air :     Again 
They  swell — then  melt  away  in  tones 
As  soft  as  if  a  spirit  warbled  there. 
'Tis  Mary's  funeral. — But  a  little  while 
A  few,  few  months,  and  health  was  on  her  cheek, 
The  rose  was  in  its  freshness  blooming  there. 
With  one  she  loved,  to  whom  her  youthful  heart 
Was  early  given,  days  and  years  had  passed 
And  lapsed  in  silent,  ceaseless  happiness. — 
Around  their  hearts  the  rosied  wreath  of  love, 
Of  wedded  love,  its  tender  folds  had  thrown  : 
And  those  concording  hearts  like  kindred  tones 
Had  kindly  mingled  into  one.     He  died  ! 
And  as  the  vine  that  clings  around  the  elm 
Whene'er  it  falls,  will  wither,  droop,  and  die, 
So  she  in  widowed  sorrow  pined  her  soul  away. 
Consumption  o'er  her  bosom  breathed  its  blight ; 
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Blanched  her  soft  cheek,  and  kindled  in  her  eye 
Its  wild  and  feverish  light.     Day  after  day 
Her  trembling  form  was  wasting  down  to  death : 
She  felt  that  she  was  hastening  to  the  grave, 
That  soon  around  her,  she  must  draw  her  shroud, 
And  in  her  dreamless  slumbers  lay  her  down 
Beneath  the  flowery  turf.    She  murmured  not. 
And  when  they  stood  with  tears  around  her  couch, 
She  bade  them  dry  those  tears,  and  with  a  smile 
Told  them  of  Christ,  and  pointed  them  to  Heaven. 
Upon  her  pillow  lay  her  bible.    It 
Thro'  life's  dark  devious  way  had  been  her  guide, 
And  in  its  close,  it  was  her  comforter. 
A  little  child  was  standing  by  her  bed 
Watching  the  hectic  spot  that  went  and  came 
Upon  her  cheek,  twining  his  fingers  with 
Her  raven  ringlets,  as  they  loosely  fell 
Upon  the  drapery  of  her  couch.    And  oft 
She  flung  her  arms  around  that  little  one  and  wept ; 
Then  sadly  said,   "  Poor  orphan  fare  thee  weliy 
And  then  they  came,  and  kneeling  round  her  bed, 
The  sacred  tones  of  prayer  went  up  to  Heaven  : 
A  sound  was  trembling  on  her  lips — it  ceased : 
She  breathed  no  more — Her  spirit  plumed  its  wings 
And  wafted  on  the  breath  of  prayer,  went  home. 
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When  penury  with  wan  and  haggard  look 
Lays  her  cold  blighting  hand  upon  the  heart, 
When  hope  can  promise  nought,  and  all  on  earth 
Is  full  of  wretchedness,  beyond  the  grave 
The  Gospel  points  to  brighter,  better  things.] 
On  yon  drear  waste,  so  wild  and  desolate 
The  lonely  widow's  humble  cottage  stands. 
Around  it  wildly  howls  the  wintry  storm ; 
And  thro'  its  roof  of  straw,  its  hingeless  doors, 
Its  broken  windows,  bitterly  the  snow 
Is  blowing  in,  and  drifting  o'er  the  floor. 
Often  with  anxious  eye,  she  looks  abroad 
Upon  the  pathless  snow,  and  hopes  to  trace 
The  form  of  him  whose  charity  supplier 
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Her  frugal  board.    He  comes  not— hours  glide  on ; 
Night  spreads  its  gloom  around :  He  comes  not  yet ! 
And  now  with  all  her  tattered  wardrobe  thro^vn 
Around  her  shoulders,  shivering  she  sits 
And  fans  the  embers  for  a  little  warmth. 
With  fitful  gleam  they  kindle  up  awhile. 
Then  die  away — and  all  is  cold  and  dark ! 
Yet  think  not  she  is  wretched.    Happier  far 
Her  bosom  beats  than  theirs  who  lay  them  down 
Upon  their  eider  couch  with  hearts  of  guilt ! 
For  'tis  her  Father^s  chastening  hand  that  brings 
Sadness  and  woe  to  win  her  from  the  Earth. 

J.  A.  C. 


KATHARINE    SEWARD, 


I  SHALL  make  no  apology,  my  gentle  reader, 
^or  suddenly  introducing  myself  into  your  pre- 
sence ;  for  I  trust  that  the  moral  of  my  tale  will 
appear  to  be  of  sufficient  consequence  to  have 
excited  me  to  such  a  measure. 

I  shall  begin  by  informing  you  that  my  name 
is  Katharine  Seward,  that  my  father  and  moth- 
er were  removed  by  death  while  I  was  still  an 
infant,  and  that  I  was  consequently  educated  by 
my  paternal  grandmother,being  her  sole  descend- 
ant, and  thus  became  the  child  of  manv  tears  and 
of  many  prayers,  my  grandmother  being  not 
only  a  tender-hearted,  but  a  truly  pious  woman. 
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When  an  opulent  family  terminates  in  one 
descendant  in  the  right  line,  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  that  individual  will  inherit  considerable 
property :  I  was,  therefore,  always  regarded  as 
a  young  person  of  great  expectations,  and,  in 
consequence,  was  envied  by  some,  flattered  by 
others,  and  anxiously  cared  for  by  a  third 
class. 

My  grandmother's   residence  was  situate  in 
a  small  town.     She  occupied  the  largest  house, 
and   kept    the    largest    establishment,   in    the 
place;   and   her    household   consisted,   for   the 
most  part,    of  servants    who  had   grown  old 
under  her    roof.     In   the  same  town  lived    a 
younger  branch   of  our  family,   which  was  by 
no  means  so  opulent  as  ours,  and  to   whom  my 
existence  was  accordingly  a  matter  of  some  re- 
gret ;    for  had  I  been  out  of  the  way,  the  chil- 
dren of  this  family,  consisting  of  one  son  and 
one  daughter,  would  have  been  my  grandmoth- 
er's  heirs.     The    son,   Francis   Seward,   was 
some  years  older  than  myself,  and  was  so  sel- 
dom at  home,  that  I  hardly  ever  saw  him.     But 
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the  daughter,  who  was  commonly  called  Miss 
Dora  Seward,  was  nearly  of  my  own  age,  so 
that  we  sometimes  played  together,  during 
the  early  years  of  our  childhood,  though  I  never 
enjoyed  her  society,  for  she  was  very  captious 
and  fretful,  and  took  advantage  of  the  small  su- 
periority of  her  age,  constantly  to  maintain 
her  own  opinion  in  opposition  to  mine ;  and  this 
she  presisted  in  with  so  much  pertinacity,  that 
my  nurse  was  often  obliged  to  interfere  in  my 
behalf.  In  consequence  of  these  early[  disputes, 
I  imbibed  a  settled  distaste  for  Dora's  society, 
which  she  took  little  pains  to  remove. 

My  grandmother's  notions  of  education  were 
quite  of  the  old-fashioned  sort :  for  she  kept  me 
from  school  till  I  was  ten  years  old,  exercising 
me  herself  at  home  in  needlework  and  reading  ; 
a  few  chapters  in  the  Bible  being  my  daily 
study.  I  was  likewise  taught  to  repeat  Watts' 
Hymns,  to  practise  the  rules  of  old-fashioned 
politeness,  and  to  attend  to  perfect  neatness  in 
my  dress. 
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Being  naturally  mild,  (at  least  I  may  say  that 
violence  of  temper  was  not  one  of  my  besetting 
sins,)  I  was  very  well  contented,  indeed  per- 
fectly happy,  at  that  time,  with  my  indulgent 
grandmother,  notwithstanding  that  I  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  usual  exciting  pleasures  of 
childhood.  At  ten  years  old,  however,  I  was 
sent  to  a  school  in  which  the  system  of  tuition 
was  admirably  adapted  for  carrying  on  the  kind 
of  education  which  had  been  commenced  by  my 
grandmother.  At  fourteen  I  returned  home, 
my  school-days  being  now  considered  at  an  end 
and  I  was  established  at  my  grandmother's, 
having  a  room  allotted  to  me  within  hers,  a 
nurse  appointed  to  attend  me,  and  every  other 
comfort  provided  for  me,  which  a  person  of  my 
expectations  could  reasonably  desire. 

I  loved  my  grandmother  sincerely.  Indeed, 
she  was  a  sweet  and  cheerful  companion;  and 
every  servant  in  the  house  was  anxious  to 
please  me.  I  therefore  thought  that  I  ought  to 
be  very  happy,  and  yet  I  sometimes  felt  de- 
jected without  knowing  why;  though  reflection 
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and  experience  have  now  made  me  understand 
better  the  causes  of  the  uneasiness  which  I 
then  often  felt. 

I  was  just  fourteen  when  I  left  school ;  and 
was  as  healthy  and  as  lively  a  girl  as  ever 
bloomed  in  this  our  pleasant  climate.  My  feel- 
ings were  warm,  and  indeed  ardent,  and  I 
wanted  some  object  on  which  to  employ  them. 
I  required  more  exercise,  and  occupations  of  a 
more  interesting  nature,  than  fell  to  my  lot  at 
the  period  of  which  I  speak.  It  would  perhaps 
have  been  beneficial  if  I  had  been  set  to  walk 
five  miles  a  day,  or  to  overlook  a  little  school, 
or  to  enter  upon  some  difficult  study,  or  even  to 
make  every  bed  and  to  sweep  every  room  in  the 
house.  But  my  grandmother  (in  common  with 
many  other  old  persons)  had  forgotten  the  feel- 
ings of  her  youth,  and  was,  in  consequence,  quite 
unconscious  of  the  injury  she  did  me,  when  she 
expected  me  to  sit  for  hours  at  work  in  her  par- 
lour, and  listen  to  the  conversation  of  the  wor- 
thy old  people  who  visited  her  ;  or  when  she 
supposed  that  I  could  attend  with  satisfaction, 
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for  any  length  of  time,  to  that  sort  of  reading 
which  was  interesting  to  herself.  I  had  not, 
however,  at  that  period  of  my  life,  conceived  an 
idea  that  it  would  ever  be  possible  for  me  to 
commit  an  act  of  open  disobedience ;  I  had 
been  too  well  brought  up  to  entertain  such  a 
notion.  And  yet  to  this  day  I  can  remember 
the  kind  of  sensation  I  "had,  when  I  had  been  thus 
confined  many  hours ;  it  was  a  sort  of  impa- 
tience and  agitation,  with  a  longing  desire  to 
throw  my  books  and  my  work  away,  and  to 
run  out  into  the  fields. 

At  length  some  little  symptoms  of  ill  health 
appearing  in  me,  our  physician  hinted  that  I 
was  too  much  confined,  and  advised  that  I 
should  have  some  young  companion  to  associate 
with  me. 

My  grandmother  was  all  anxiety  to  do  every 
thing  necessary  for  me,  and  proposed  to  me  to 
invite  my  cousin  Dora  to  spend  some  months 
with  me  in  the  house.  This  proposal,  however, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  did  not  please 
me  ;  and  then  my  grandmother  mentioned  a  dis- 
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tant  relation,  on  her  mother's  side,  who  resided 
near  London,  a  Miss  Ducey,  v/hose  circum- 
stances, she  said,  were  not  affluent,  and  who 
would  enjoy  a  visit  into  the  country,  and  not 
refuse  to  receive  a  few  presents.  She  added, 
that  this  Miss  Ducey  was  some  years  older  than 
myself,  and,  if  she  remembered  correctly  what 
she  was  when  she  had  seen  her  some  time  past, 
she  believed  her  to  be  a  very  good-natured  pleas- 
ing  young  woman.  I  liked  the  notion  of  Miss 
Ducey's  company  much  better  than  that  of  Dora; 
and  a  letter  was  accordingly  written  to  invite 
her  to'visit  us. 

No  sooner  did  this  prospect  of  a  companion 
open  before  me,  than  most  of  my  complaints  dis- 
appeared and  the  physican  quite  smiled  at  the 
sudden  and  happy  effect  of  his  prescription. 

An  answer  arrived  from  Miss  Ducey  by  post  as 
soon  as  it  was  possible,  wherein  she  expressed  her 
thanks  to  my  grandmother  for  her  epistle  and 
its  inclosure,  (referring  to  some  money  which 
my  grandmother  had  sent  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses   of  her  journey,   and  to  add  to  her 
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wardrobe,)  and  promised  that  she  would  be  with 
us  in  a  very  few  days.  Tt  happened  that  Dora 
Seward  was  in  my  grandmother's  parlour  when 
the  letter  arrived  :  my  grandmother  desired  me 
to  read  it  aloud,  which,  when  I  had  done,  Dora 
changed  colour,  and  expressed  great  amaze- 
ment. 

"  What  Duceys  are  those  ?"  she  asked  ;  "  I 
never  heard  of  them  before." 

"Relations  of  mine,"  replied  my  grandmother. 

"  Well,  it  is  very  odd  that  I  should  never  have 
heard  of  them  before,"  remarked  Dora.  "  And 
when  do  you  say  that  this  Miss  Ducey  is  to 
come?"  And  she  added  many  more  questions, 
few  of  which  I  could  answer.  The  next  day 
Dora  called  again,  and  repeated  her  visits  much 
oftener  than  usual,  till  Miss  Ducey  came,  and 
she  was  in  fact  in  our  house  when  the  stranger 
arrived. 

It  was  evening  when  Miss  Ducey  entered  my 

grandmother's  parlour,  and  she  seemed  fatigued 

and  in  disorder,  from  travelling  all  night  and  all 

day.     Notwithstanding  these  un propitious  cir- 
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cumstances,  however,  I  was  quite  in  raptures 
with  her  at  first  sight.  She  was  a  tal  1,  fair  young 
person,  with  laughing  blue  eyes,  and  when  she 
smiled,  (which  she  did  very  frequently)  she 
shewed  a  set  of  teeth  as  white  as  milk.  Fa- 
tigued as  she  was,  however,  she  talked  incessant- 
ly, and  seemed  to  consider  my  grandmother's 
kindness  as  an  almost  unheard-of  act  of  bene- 
volence. 

We  were  just  sitting  down  to  supper  when  the 
traveller  arrived.  While  we  were  supping, 
Dora  seldom  took  her  eyes  off  the  stranger,  and 
yet  was  so  absent,  that  when  any  one  hap- 
pened to  address  her,  she  started,  and  seemed 
to  have  some  difficulty  in  collecting  her  ideas 
so  as  to  be  able  to  answer.  At  length,  Dora 
took  her  leave  ;  and  Miss  Ducey  and  I  were  left 
to  cement  our  friendship  as  rapidly  as  we  could. 
As  it  had  been  judged  improper  for  my  health 
that  I  should  sleep  alone  Miss  Ducey  was  to  be 
my  bedfellow;  and  this  arrangement  gave  us 
many  charming  opportunities  of  communicating 
our  ideas  to  each  other,  few  of  which  we  entirely 
lost. 
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This  first  night,  our  door  was  scarcely  shut 
upon  us,  and  the  maid  withdrawn,  before  my 
new  friend  addressed  me  to  the  following  effect 
"  You  cannot  think,  my  dear  Miss  Katharine, 
how  vastly  pleased  1  was  when  I  got  your  grand- 
mamma's letter.  It  was  so  kind  of  Mrs.  Seward 
to  think  of  me,  that  I  was  so  delighted,  I  hardly 
knew  what  I  was  about ;  only  I  was  so  sorry  to 
hear  that  you  were  not  well :  but  you  look  quite 
charming  now,  and  I  am  so  happy.  And  then 
I  have  heard  so  much  of  you ;  you  can't  think 
what  is  said  of  you  in  town.  I  heard  a  gentle- 
man the  other  day  declare  that  you  were  grown 
to  be  the  most  elegant  girl  in  all  the  cotintry ; 
only  he  said  your  grandmamma  kept  you  too 
much  in,  and  did  not  let  you  go  out  enough. 
Do  you  never  go  to  the  assemblies?  Well, 
how  strange  !  what  a  pity,  and  you  turned  six- 
teen! And  you  have  learned  to  dance  too,  and 
I  am  sure  you  dance  uncommon  well.  But  we 
must  get  Mrs.  Seward  to  let  you  go  out  more. 
Dancing  is  so  good  for  the  health,  so  uncommon- 
ly good  !     But  how  tall  you  are,  taller  than  mc, 
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I  am  sure,  by  an  inch  at  least !  and  so  fair,  so 
uncommon  fair !  But  you  should  not  wear 
green,  it  makes  you  look  too  pale.  You  should 
wear  peach-blossom,  it's  all  the  fashion  now,  and 
it  would  so  set  off  your  sweet  complexion.  And 
you  must  let  me  dress  your  hair  ;  it's  uncom- 
mon fine  hair,  and  I  shall  have  such  pleasure  in 
dressing  it ! "  with  much  else  to  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

Thus  my  new  friend  rambled  from  one  subject 
to  another,  while  I  listened  as  if  I  had  been  sud- 
denly transported  into  a  new  world.  Other  oc- 
casions, too,  presented  themselves,  affording  her 
ample  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  her  con- 
versational powers,  which  seemed  by  no  means 
deficient ;  and  as  she  saw  more  of  me,  and  vve 
became  better  accustomed  to  each  other,  her 
discourse  became  increasingly  dangerous,  for 
we  very  soon  entered  upon  subjects  still  more 
mischievous  than  those  of  dress  and  amusements. 
In  these  conversations,  she  brought  me  to  con- 
fess and  to  believe  many  things  which  I  had 
scarcely  even   thought  of  till  thus  indiscreetly 
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drawn  out  to  talk  about  thorn.  At  the  same 
time,  I  do  not  mean  to  assert,  that  this  Miss 
Ducey  intended  to  flatter  or  mislead  me.  I  be- 
lieve she  was  nothing  worse  than  a  warm- 
hearted, giddy,  indiscreet  young  person,  full  of 
grateful  feelings  on  account  of  the  favours  we 
were  heaping  on  her,  proud  of  my  grand- 
mother's notice,'  and  elated  by  the  new  style 
of  life  into  which  she  was  inti'oduced  :  and 
she  very  likely  fancied  that  she  loved  and  ad- 
mired me  quife  as  much  as  she  pretended  to  do; 
and,  indeed,  I  believe  she  more  than  fancied  so — 
for  I  do  think  that  she  really  loved  me. 

My  grandmother  had  been  so  much  alarmed 
on  account  of  mv  health,  that  she  made  no  ob- 
jection  to  my  being  almost  constantly  from 
home  in  company  with  Miss  Ducey.  We  at 
first  contented  ourselves  with  country  walks, 
and  when  we  returned,  we  used  to  amuse  my 
grandmamma  with  accounts  of  our  excursions ; 
but,  after  awhile.  Miss  Ducey  having  made 
many   acquaintances    in   the   town,    we  were 

joined  in  our    walks  by  some   of  these  new 
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friends;  and  then  I  became  less  communica- 
tive :  and  once,  when  my  grandmamma  asked  me 
if  I  had  seen  any  one  in  my  walk,  I  told  her  a 
decided  untruth.  When  alone  with  Miss 
Ducey,  after  this,  I  said  to  her,  "  I  am  ashamed 
of  what  I  have  done  :  I  wish  people  would  not 
join  us  in  our  walks,  and  then  I  should  not  be 
tempted  to  tell  stories." 

*'  Then,  my  dear  Katharine,"  she  rejoined, 
"  you  ought  not  to  make  yourself  so  agreeable 
as  you  do :  but  you  have  sach  a  pleasant 
manner,  that  people,  when  they  see  you  once, 
can't  help  wishing  to  see  you  again." 

"  Well,  but  that  is  no  excuse,"  I  answered, 
for  telling  untruths  to  my  grandmother." 

"No,  to  be  sure,"  replied  Miss  Ducey; 
*'  but  it  was  from  your  anxiety  not  to  say  any 
thing  which  might  give  your  grandmamma  un- 
easiness, that  you  did  not  tell  her  the  whole 
truth  ;  and  Mrs.  Seward  has  suffered  so  much 
about  you  lately,  that  I  cannot  wonder  at  your 
reluctance  to  give  her  pain.  You  are  natu- 
rally so  open  and  so  prudent,  that  I  am  sure 
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you  would  be  the  very  last  person  either  to  do 
an  indiscreet  thing,  or  to  hide  it  when  you  had 
happened  to  forget  yourself." 

Thus  my  companion  soothed  and  encouraged 
me,  instead  of  confirming  my  better  and  more 
painful  feelings  ;  and,  being  thus  encouraged,  I 
repeated  my  indiscretions,  and  formed  intima- 
cies which  I  knew  that  my  grandmother  would 
assuredly  disapprove. 

As   the  spring  advanced,    (for   it  was  now 
spring-time,)  and  the  evenings  became  longer, 
we  changed  our  walking-hours,  and  then  we 
were  not  unfrequently  tempted  to  call  at  differ- 
ent houses,  where  formerly  I  had  had  but  very 
slight  acquaintances  ;  and  Miss  Ducey  persuad- 
ed my  grandmamma  to  allow  me  to  accept  one 
or  two  invitations  to  tea,  alleging,  that  compa- 
ny and  change  of  scene  were  necessary  for  my 
health,  and  assuring  my  grandmother  that  I 
was  uncommonly  prudent  and  well-behaved,  and 
quite  an  ornament  to  every  circle  in  which  I 
appeared.     I  do  not  think  that  my  grandmother 
was  altogether  misled  by  these  flattering  words, 
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but  she  was  certainly  overpersuaded,  and,  as  I 
before  said,  allowed  me  to  go  into  company  se- 
veral times  contrary  to  her  better  judgment. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  was  rapidly  becoming 
unsettled  in  my  feelings,  and  was  daily  falling 
into  new  and  numerous  errors  under  the  injudi- 
cious indulgences  of  my  companion.  I  began  to 
have  many  more  serious  concealments  from  my 
grandmother  ;  and  a  species  of  vanity,  which  I 
had  never  felt  before,  was  awakened  in  my 
mind.  Miss  Ducey  had  told  me  that  I  was  re- 
markably agreeable  in  company  ;  and,  in  con- 
sequence, I  began  to  take  a  pleasure  in  showing 
off  to  advantage,  and  in  being  among  my  infe- 
riors, by  whom  I  was  certain  of  being  applauded. 

While  things  were  in  this  state,  a  proposal 
was  made,  among  some  of  the  young  people  of 
the  neighbourhood,  to  form  a  party  to  a  tea- 
drinking  house,  where  was  a  bowling-green, 
about  two  miles  out  of  the  town ;  and  it  was 
whispered  to  Miss  Ducey,  who  whispered  it 
again  to  me,  that  some  violins  were  to  be  in  . 
waiting,  and  that  the  company  were  to  have  a 
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dance ;  some  of  the  wits  of  the  town  having 
assured  her  that  a  full  moon  had  been  bespoken 
on  the  occasion. 

The  scheme  was  very  inviting  to  a  young 
creature  in  the  state  of  mind  in  which  I  then 
was  ;  but  when  Miss  Ducey  proposed  it  to  me, 
I  assured  her  that  my  grandmother  would  never 
consent  to  it. 

"I  am  sorry  for  it,"  said  Miss  Ducey,  "  for 
I  should  like  to  go,  of  all  things ;  and  it  would 
be  such  a  pleasure  to  me  to  see  you  dance  !  and 
Mrs.  Simpson,  the  attorney's  lady,  will  chape- 
rone  us,  and  we  should  enjoy  ourselves  so 
much  !  And  I  have  heard  many  say  that  they 
should  have  no  pleasure  if  you  are  not  there, 
for  you  have  lately  been  quite  the  life  and  soul 
of  every  company.  Yet,  if  Mrs.  Seward  does 
not  choose,  we  cannot  go,  to  be  sure." 

**  You  may  go,  at  any  rate,  dear  Miss  Du- 
cey," I  said,  "  and  then  you  can  tell  me  all 
about  it;"  and  I  burst  into  tears  at  the  dread 
of  being  left  out  of  this  charming  scheme.  On 
this,  she  soothed  and  comforted  me,  addressing 
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me  as  if  I  were  the  most  unhappy  and  resigned 
of  human  beings  ;  Avhich  sort  of  foohsh  behav- 
iour made  me  sob  and  cry  the  more. 

While  I  was  at  the  very  acme  of  my  afflic- 
tions, I  was  called  down  to  tea  ;  and  my  grand- 
mother was  all  astonishment  to  see  my  eyes 
swelled,  and  my  face  glistening  with  tears. 
She  looked  anxiously,  first  at  Miss  Ducey,  and 
then  at  me  ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  footman  had 
left  the  room,  she  asked  what  was  the  matter. 

"  Katharine  has  been  crying,  ma'am,"  re- 
plied Miss  Ducey. 

*'  So  I  see,"  rejoined  my  grandmother.  "  But 
what  is  the  occasion  of  those  tears  ?" 

"  Why,  ma'am,"  answered  Miss  Ducey,  "  she 
is  very  anxious  to  go  to  the  bowling-green  house, 
where  all  the  principal  ladies  of  the  neighbour- 
hood are  to  meet  and  drink  tea  the  day  after 
to-morrow.  You  know,  it  is  an  annual  occur- 
rence ;  and  she  would  very  much  like  to  go." 

"  And  so,"  observed  my  grandmother,  "  in- 
stead of  askmg  my  permission,  she  employed 
herself  in  crying." 
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"  I  thought,  ma'am,"  I  replied,  "  that  you 
would  not  let  me  go." 

"And  wherefore?"  inquired  my  grandmo- 
ther. "  You  had  some  reason,  no  doubt,  Ka- 
tharine, for  entertaining  this  apprehension  ;  you 
probably  considered  that  the  plan  was  not  quite 
proper,  and  therefore  supposed  that  you  would 
find  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  my  consent  :  and, 
indeed,  that  I  may  not  keep  you  longer  in  sus- 
pense, I  must  acknowledge  that  I  had  rather 
you  did  not  go." 

A  new  burst  of  sorrow  was  the  effect  of  my 
grandm.other's  decision. 

The  old  lady  was  affronted  at  this  expression 
of  childish  affliction  and  obstinacy,  and  bade 
me,  somewhat  sharply,  to  wipe  away  my  tears, 
and  behave  rationally  ;  after  which,  she  seemed 
to  take  no  further  notice  of  me. 

That  night  I  cried  myself  to  sleep,  and  the 
next  morning  I  looked  so  pale  and  sad,  that  my 
grandmother  allowed  Miss  Ducey  to  persuade 
her  to  relent ;  and  Mrs.  Simpson  was  accord- 
ingly sent  to,  with  a  request  that  she  would 
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chaperone  me  and  Miss  Ducey  to  the  bowling- 
green  house  on  the  following  evening. 

The  morning  of  the  desired  day  arose  without 
a  cloud  ;  and  Mrs.  Simpson  called  for  Miss  Du- 
cey and  me  as  early  as  four  o'clock,  because 
we  were  to  meet  at  five  at  the  appointed  place, 
and  had  two  miles  to  walk.  As  soon  as  we 
reached  the  end  of  the  town,  we  entered  into 
an  avenue  of  tall  trees,  which  overshadowed  a 
lane ;  at  the  end  of  which  was  the  bowling- 
green,  near  the  junction  of  four  roads,  two  of 
which  came  from  different  villages  at  no  great 
distance.  We  crept  slowly  along  under  the 
shade  ;  and,  finding  ourselves  somewhat  too 
early,  sat  down  a  little  while  on  the  trunk  of  a 
tree  which  had  been  felled,  awaiting  the  ap^ 
proach  of  some  other  parties  which  were  in  our. 
rear.  As  we  rested  on  this  spot,  Mrs.  Simpson 
amused  us  by  conjectures  respecting  the  per- 
sons whom  we  might  expect  to  see  that  even- 
ing; adding,  that  she  was  sure  that  I  should  have 
a  choice  of  partners,  as  this  would  be  my  first 
appearance  in  public. 
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"  And  don't  you  think  Katharine  looks  beau- 
tiful this  evening,  Mrs.  Simpson?"  remarked 
Miss  Ducey.  "  I  dressed  her  hair  myself,  and 
persuaded  her  to  wear  her  peach-blossom,  which 
she  always  looks  so  well  in.  But  you  can't 
think  how  much  difficulty  Mrs.  Seward  had  to 
be  persuaded  to  let  Katharine  come." 

"  O,  what  a  pity  it  would  have  been  for  poor 
Miss  Katharine  to  have  been  deprived  of  so 
much  pleasure !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Simpson. 
And  then  she  enlarged  on  the  delight  that  every 
one  would  feel  in  seeing  me  ;  and  I  swallowed 
every  draught  of  praise  with  as  much  eager- 
ness as  if  it  had  been  so  much  nectar,  growing 
more  and  more  pleased  with  myself  every  mo- 
ment. 

At  length,  the  different  parties  came  up  to  us, 
and  I  recognized  all  the  beauty  and  fashion  of 
the  town  ;  among  whom  were  my  cousin  Dora, 
who  had  been  very  distant  in  her  behaviour 
towards  me  ever  since  the  arrival  of  Miss  Du- 
cey. "  What,  Katharine  there  !"  she  exclaim- 
ed, as  soon  as  she  saw  me,     "  Katharine  Se- 
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ward  to  condescend  to  come  to  our  tea-drinking 
at  the  bowling-green  house ! — Wonders  will  ne- 
ver cease.  But  I  suppose  we  owe  this  conde- 
scension to  you,  Miss  Ducey  ?  Miss  Ducey,  we 
all  know,  has  a  surprising  influence  over  my 
cousin.  Well,"  she  added,  with  a  peculiar  ex- 
pression, "  I  hope  you  will  enjoy  yourself  this 
evening.  Miss  Seward ;  your  spirits  have  im- 
proved lately,  I  hear  !" — So  saying,  she  walked 
on  before  I  could  answer  her. 

"  That  cousin  of  yours  is  a  sharp  little  thing, 
Miss  Seward,"  said  Mrs.  Simpson,  rising  to  go 
forward. 

On  this,  Miss  Ducey  remarked,  "  There  ne- 
ver were  two  cousins  so  unlike  as  my  sweet 
Katharine  and  Miss  Dora." 

"  I  hope  it  is  so,"  I  rejoined,  "  for  I  am  sure 
I  don't  want  to  be  like  her." 

By  this  time  we  were  surrounded  by  our 
neighbours,  young  and  old,  by  many  of  whom 
I  was  addressed  in  a  highly  complimentary 
strain  ;  and,  being  in  high  spirits,  I  chattered  and 

talked  without  the  smallest  reflection,  fancying 
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that  every  body  admired  me,  and  would  be  de- 
lighted with  all  that  I  said.  Thus  we  proceed- 
ed till  the  bowling-green  house  appeared  straight 
before  us,  on  a  rising  ground,  with  its  bright 
red  walls  and  its  painted  sign  ;  this  last  repre- 
senting a  number  of  persons  collected  on  a 
green,  the  greater  part  of  whom  were  without 
their  coats.  Several  young  gentlemen  were 
already  arrived  at  the  house,  and  were  stand- 
ing in  the  wide  door-way. 

"  We  shall  have  an  excellent  meeting,"  ob- 
served Mrs.  Simpson.  "  We  will  get  tea  over 
as  fast  as  we  can,  and  then  we  shall  have  the 
more  time  for  dancing," 

Whatever  varieties  of  opinions  may  exist  re- 
specting public  amusements,  I  believe  that  all 
discreet  persons  must  agree  in  this  particular, 
that  those  assemblies  are  likely  to  be  most  inju- 
rious to  the  persons  composing  them,  in  which 
form  and  ceremony  are  almost  set  aside,  each 
individual  feeling  himself  at  liberty  to  follow  the 
bent  of  his  own  inclinations.  The  fact  is,  that 
good  manners,  in  many  cases,  afford   a  very 
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useful  protection  against  those  who  are  inclined 
to  offend  against  good  morals ;  whereas,  a 
dreadful  effect  is  commonly  observed  to  attend 
those  public  amusements  where  persons  assem- 
ble without  the  restraint  of  decorous  manners  to 
protect  their  moral  feelings.  Hence  it  happens, 
that  a  ball  in  an  alehouse  is  frequently  followed 
by  more  pernicious  consequences  than  one  at 
court ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  prudent  persons, 
(even  setting  aside  all  ideas  of  religion)  must 
always  feel  more  jealous  and  suspicious  of  the 
effects  of  meetings  of  pleasure  among  the  lower 
classes,  than  of  those  among  the  superior  ranks. 
The  company  with  whom  I  was  to  spend 
this  evening,  was  not  irreputable,  neither  were 
they  without  a  degree  of  decency  in  their  de- 
portment ;  but  then,  as  Mrs.  Simpson  said,  we 
were  all  gathered  together  to  enjoy  ourselves 
without  form,  and  to  be  at  our  ease  :  and  so  we 
drank  our  tea,  and  ate  our  hot  rolls,  and  joked 
each  other  very  freely  ;  and  the  landlady  came 
in,  and  was  hailed  as  an  old  friend,  and  was 
congratulated  on  her  comely  figure   and  her 
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rosy  cheeks ;  while  I,  feeling  myself  the  head 
of  the  company,  chattered  and  laughed,  and 
made  myself  very  silly  indeed. 

After  tea  we  went  out  upon  the  green,  and 
danced  with  all  our  might,  and  I  showed  off  my 
steps  in  high  style,  and  had  something  pert  and 
flippant  to  say  to  every  one  who  addressed  me. 

At  length  there  was  a  pause  in  the  dance,  to 
give  the  company  time  to  take  refreshments, 
and  it  was  proposed,  that  while  some  rested, 
those  who  were  able  should  dance  minuets. 
Many  of  the  young  ladies  had  the  prudence  to 
excuse  themselves  from  such  a  public  display ; 
but  Miss  Ducey  and  Mrs.  Simpson  were  so  ur- 
gent with  me,  that  I  stood  up,  gave  my  hand  to 
my  partner,  and  was  stepping  forward,  when  I 
heard  a  voice  behind  me,  exclaiming,  "  Surely 
she  will  not  be  so  silly  before  all  these  people ; 
but  she  is  excessively  giddy  this  evening,  I  am 
half  ashamed  of  her." 

I   turned    round    on    hearing    these  words, 
though,  from  the  low  tone  in  which  they  were 

spoken,  they  had  evidently  not  been  intended 
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for  my  ear,  and  perceived  rny  cousin  Dora 
closely  engaged  in  conversation  with  a  Miss 
Richards,  an  elderly  single  lady  of  our  town. 
Dora  started  a  little  on  seeing  my  eye  upon 
her,  and  said,  "  Surely,  Katharine,  you  won't 
be  so  foolish  as  to  be  showing  off  thus  in  the 
open  air,  before  all  this  company  ?  Don't  you 
see  that  the  country  people  are  gathered  there, 
peeping  over  the  hedge?" 

"  Well,"  I  rephed,  *'  and  what  harm  if  they 
do  see  me  ?  I  shall  have  no  reason  to  be  asham- 
ed of  myself,  I  presume." 

"Well,"  she  answered,  "take  your  own 
way ;"  and  then,  turning  off  with  her  friend, 
she  walked  to  the  other  side  of  the  green,  while 
I  exhibited  my  abilities  in  a  minuet  with  some 
young  gentleman  whom  I  had  never  seen  be- 
fore. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  I  was  highly 
extolled  for  my  minuet,  by  all  those  members 
of  the  party  who  were  resolved  to  praise  me 
through  thick  and  thin,  and  such  for  the  most 
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part  were  the  inferior  or  most  giddy  members 
of  the  company. 

When  the  moon  arose,  we  all  walked  towards 
home.  As  soon  as  we  had  fairly  set  out,  one 
of  the  party  suggested  that  a  song  would  sound 
very  delightfully  in  that  quiet  moonlight  scene, 
and,  accordingly,  several  voices  struck  up,  ^U 
uniting  in  a  musical  address  to  the  moonbeams 
which  danced  upon  our  path,  through  the  wav- 
ing branches  that  overshadowed  it.  While  this 
was  going  on,  I  again  heard  the  voice  of  Dora 
close  to  my  ear,  reproving  the  whole  party  for 
their  folly,  and  cautioning  me,  with  a  good  deal 
of  asperity,  not  to  give  way  to  my  spirits. 

"  What !"  said  Miss  Ducey,  on  whose  arm  I 
was  leaning,  "  surely.  Miss  Dora,  you  would 
not  restrain  Miss  Katharine's  charming  spirits  ? 
Why,  she  is  the  very  life  and  soul  of  the  party. 
We  should  have  been  nothing  this  afternoon 
without  our  charming  Katharine." 

"Your  charming  Katharine,"  replied  Dora, 
"  has  certainly  distinguished  herself  this  even- 
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ing.     But  come,  Miss  Richards,  let  us  walk  on. 
The  sooner  we  are  at  home  now  the  better." 

"  Spiteful,  envious  thing,  don't  mind  her,  dear 
Katharine,"  said^Miss  Ducey  ;  "  the  sooner  she 
absents  herself  the  better." 

When  Dora  was  out  of  hearing,  for  she  hur- 
ried forward,  I  felt  relieved,  and  continued  to 
laugh,  talk,  and  sing,  till  we  reached  my  grand- 
mother's door.  There  our  party  took  leave  of 
us ;  and  while  we  waited  till  the  door  was  open- 
ed, I  said  to  Miss  Ducey,  "  I  almost  fear  I  have 
been  in  too  high  spirits  this  evening." 

"  Not  in  the  least,  my  dear  Katharine,"  she 
replied  ;  "  you  have  been  quite  delightful,  and 
every  body  was  charmed  with  you,  and  you 
were  thought  so  handsome,  and  so  elegant. 
You  must  not  mind  what  Dora  says  ;  she  hates 
you,  I  know.  She  is  jealous  of  you.  You  are 
too  accomplished,  and  too  lovely,  to  please  her. 
I  would  not  for  the  world  have  you  different 
from  what  you  are." 

The  door  was  opened  by  this  time,  and  my 
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old  attendant  was  ready  to  put  me  to  bed,  and 
to  give  me  some  warm  negus. 

After  the  servant  had  withdrawn,  MissDucey 
and  I  talked  a  long  time  in  bed ;  and,  notwith- 
standing all  her  blandishments^  I  was  not  quite 
pleased  with  nryself,  and  could  not  persuade 
myself  that  I  had  not  been  very  giddy,  and  that 
I  had  not  made  a  very  public  display  of  my  folly. 
Neither  was  I  mistaken  in  my  suspicions  of  my- 
self, for  I  had  furnished  abundance  of  conver- 
sation for  the  gossips  of  the  town,  and  those 
who  had  pretended  to  admire  me  most  proceed- 
ed to  pass  the  severest  censures  upon  me.  Of 
this  I  was  afterwards  apprized,  for  I  did  not 
suspect  it  at  the  time,  though,  as  I  before  said, 
my  conseience  was  not  quite  easy.  After  a 
good  night's  sleep,  I,  however,  found  myself  as 
gay  as  usual,  though  I  had  discretion,  or  rather 
cunning,  enough,  to  say  but  little  during  break- 
fast of  what  had  happened  the  evening  before. 

After  breakfast.  Miss  Ducey  went  out  to  pay 
some  visits,  and  I  was  left  with  my  grand- 
mother, who  found  some  domestic  ocoupatiotl 
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for  me.  While  thus  engaged,  I  expressed 
some  impatience,  on  which  my  grandmother 
very  mildly  admonished  me,  that  she  feared  I 
was  giving  my  mind  too  much  to  company, 
cautioning  me,  at  the  same  time,  against  the 
dangers  of  dissipation.  I  had  lately  been  so 
much  accustomed  to  the  soothing  and  flattering 
manner  of  Miss  Ducey,  that  I  was  unable  to 
bear  the  truth,  however  kindly  administered, 
and  I  answered  my  grandmother  fretfully, 
feeling  as  if  she  were  exceedingly  blind  to  my 
perfections. 

When  Miss  Ducey  came  in,  I  saw  that  some- 
thing  had  disturbed  her.  I  followed  her  up  to 
our  room,  where  she  went  to  change  her  dress ; 
and,  having  pressed  her  to  tell  me  what  dis- 
pleased her,  she  said  that  it  was  only  some 
spiteful  speeches  of  Dora,  who  had  been  at  Mrs. 
Simpson's,  and  repeated  some  tales  she  had 
heard  of  me. 

"  What  tales  ?"  I  asked. 

"  O,  some  foolish  tales  of  her  own  inventing 
about  you,"  she  answered.     "  I  am  sure  she 
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hates  you ;  and,  therefore,  I  would  have  you 
take  care  of  her.  Your  merits,  my  lovely 
Katharine,  have  made  you  one  enemy,  at 
least." 

Miss  Ducey  added  no  more  on  this  subject, 
but  soon  found  means  to  divert  my  attention 
from  it,  by  telling  me  of  some  other  parties  of 
pleasure  which  were  proposed  for  us.  And  we 
were  still  occupied  with  projecting  methods  to 
induce  my  grandmother  to  consent  to  my  join- 
ing these  parties,  when  a  letter  was  delivered 
into  Miss  Ducey's  hands,  requiring  her  imme- 
diate return  to  London,  on  a  melancholy  occa- 
sion. 

There  is  no  time  in  which  the  voice  of  sorrow 
sounds  so  mournfully,  as  when  the  heart  is  in- 
clined towards  forbidden  pleasures ;  and  no 
doubt  the  pleasures  in  question  were  forbidden 
by  conscience,  since  art  was  necessary  in  order 
to  obtain  them.  But  I  will  not  enlarge  on  this 
part  of  my  story.  Miss  Ducey  was  compelled 
to  leave  me  within  a  few  hours  after  the  receipt 
of  the  letter,  and  we  never  met  again  until  after 
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the  lapse  of  many  years,  when  our  hearts  had, 
I  trust,  been  entirely  changed,  by  the  divine 
blessing  operating  through  the  medium  of  many 
trials  and  afflictions. 

My  grandmother  did  not  partake  of  my  sor- 
row, on  occasion  of  Miss  Ducey's  departure.  It 
was  evident  that  she  rather  rejoiced,  discern- 
ing, most  probably,  that  my  young  companion 
had  been  the  means  of  misleading  me.  Two 
days  after  her  departure,  however,  my  grand- 
mother's eyes  were  fuWy  opened  on  this  subject. 

I  was  drinking  tea  with  her,  in  a  melancholy 
mood,  when  Dora  Seward  was  introduced.  I 
thought  she  looked  portentous,  when  she  came 
in,  and  she  had  not  sat  long  before  the  storm 
burst.  She  began  by  congratulating  me  on  the 
departure  of  Miss  Ducey ;  and  then,  without 
any  softenings  down,  or  modifications,  she  in- 
formed my  grandmother  of  all  my  follies  during 
the  bowHng-green  expedition,  laying  a  heavy 
weight  on  Miss  Ducey,  without  relieving  me  in 
the  smallest  degree  of  my  own  burden. 

On  this,  I  was  perfectly  confounded,  and  my 
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grandmother  seemed  much  distressed ;  but  the 
very  bitterness  of  Dora  appeared,  after  the  first 
shock,  to  operate  in  favour  of  me  and  Miss  Du- 
cey  in  the  mind  of  my  excellent  parent,  who, 
after  thanking  Dora  for  her  sincerity,  added  as 
follows : — "  I  acknowledge,  my  dear  cousin, 
that  there  has  been  much  amiss  in  the  conduct 
of  Katharine  and  of  Miss  Ducey :  they  have 
both  acted  indiscreetly ;  and,  what  is  worse, 
not  sincerely  towards  me.  I  take  some  blame 
also  to  myself,  for  having  blindly  trusted  one 
to  whom  I  was  almost  a  stranger.  But  surely, 
my  dear  Dora,  we  should  avoid  putting  the 
worst  constructions  on  the  actions  of  our  ac- 
quaintance, and  should  accustom  ourselves  to 
make  allowances  for  the  exuberant  spirits  of 
young  people.  But,  again,  I  thank  you  for  the 
service  you  have  done  me  by  opening  my  eyes 
to  the  truth ;  and  I  trust  that  Katharine  will 
unite  with  me  in  these  expressions  of  grati- 
tude." 

J  found  it  impossible  to  frame  my  lips,  at  that 
moment,  to  the  suggested  expression  of  thank- 
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fulness,  and  my  grandmother  did  not  press  the 
pomt. 

When  Dora  took  her  leave,  I  expected  a  se- 
vere reprimand  from  my  grandmother  ;  but  no- 
sooner  was  the  door  closed  on  my  cousin,  than 
my  tender  parent  extended  her  arms  to  me,  and 
received  me  to  her  affectionate  bosom.  "  My 
Katharine,"  she  said,  "  Dora  has  given  us  a  les- 
son, for  which,  I  trust,  we  shall  be  better  all  our 
lives.  We  must  keep  together.  I  must  endea- 
vour to  be  a.  little  younger,  and  you  to  be  a  little 
older :  we  must  not  be  separated  at  present.  I 
have  apprehended,  for  some  time  past,  that  Miss 
Ducey  was  injuring  you  ;  but  I  was  not  aware 
of  the  extent  of  the  evil.  At  present,  I  trust 
that  it  is  not  irremediable,  and  that  your  past 
follies  may  be  ascribed  to  your  youth  and  inex- 
perience :  they  must  not,  however,  be  repeated. 
I  firmly  believe  that  Miss  Ducey  loves  you ;  I 
also  see,  too  plainly,  that  Dora's  feelings  to- 
wards you  are  not  of  a  friendly  nature  :  but  if 
vou  are  willing  to  be  wiser  from  what  has  hap- 
pened, you  may  hereafter  have  reason  to  find. 
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that  the  bitterest  reproofs  of  an  enemy  are  often 
more  profitable  than  the  blandishments  of  the 
most  partial  friend." 

My  grandmother  added  no  more  at  that  time. 

And,  here  I  must  close  my  story,  with  one 
more  piece  of  information  respecting  myself; 
informing  my  reader,  that,  being  humbled  by 
the  experience  of  my  own  follies,  and  of  the 
shame  which  they  had  brought  upon  me,  I  from 
that  time,  for  several  years,  never  appeared  in 
company  but  by  the  side  of  my  grandmother, 
and  became  more  anxious  to  profit  by  the  re- 
proofs of  those  who  did  not  love  me,  than  to 
hearken  to  the  praises  of  those  whom  I  thought 
to  be  my  friends. 

I  have  said  little  on  the  subject  of  religion,  in 
the  course  of  my  narrative,  for  I  was  little  im- 
pressed with  its  importance  during  that  period 
of  my  life  of  which  I  have  had  occasion  to  speak. 
But  I  trust  that  I  may  add,  with  truth,  respect- 
ing the  experience  of  my  later  years,  that  since 
I  have  been  brought  to  seek  the  divine  appro- 
bation as  the  highest  object  of  desire,  the  praises 
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and  censures  of  my  fellow-creatures  have  all, 
in  a  certain  degree,  lost  their  influence  over 
me ;  and  1  neither  allow  the  one  nor  the  other 
to  influence  me  further  than  they  seem  to  coin- 
cide with  the  testimonies  of  my  own  conscience, 
and  the  sense  that  I  entertain  of  the  favour  or 

disfavour  of  the  Almighty. 

Mrs.  Sherwood. 


SENSITIVE    PLANT. 


The  property  of  the  mimosa  sensitiva  or 
sensitive  plant,  though  well  known,  is  worthy 
of  particular  description.  The  name  mimosa 
signifies  mimic,  and  is  given  to  this  plant  on 
account  of  the  sensibility  of  the  leaves,  which 
by  their  motions  seem  to  mimic,  or  imitate  the 
movements  of  animals.  The  slightest  applica- 
tion of  the  hand  or  any  other  substance  to  the 
leaf  of  the  sensitive  plant,  will  almost  imme- 
diately produce  a  sensible  alteration  in  its  ap- 
pearance, and  the  little  leaves  will  come  in 
contact.  If  the  leaf  be  touched  with  more 
force,  the  opposite  one,  on  the  same  brajQcb, 
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will  exhibit  a  similar  appearance,  while  a 
third  application  causes  the  partial  footstalks 
to  bend  down  towards  the  parent  stem.  Winds 
and  heavy  rains  cause  the  leaves  of  the  sensi- 
tive plant  to  contract,  but  no  such  effect  is 
produced  from  slight  showers.  Hence  those 
which  grow  in  Abyssinia,  fold  their  leaves  on 
the  approach  of  the  rainy  season,  and  never 
fully  expand  them  till  the  return  of  fine  wea- 
ther. 

The  leaves  of  the  common  sensitive  plant 
close  together  on  the  approach  of  evening,  or 
when  exposed  to  the  action  of  cold  during  the 
daytime,  folding  their  upper  surfaces,  partially 
one  over  the  other  like  scales  or  tiles,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  expose  as  little  as  possible  of 
the  upper  surface  to  the  air.  The  opposite 
sides  of  the  leaves  do  not,  however  entirely 
close  together  during  the  night,  for  touched 
with  the  hand,  they  fold  still  closer. 

In  the  month  of  August  a  mimosa  was  re- 
moved in  a  carriage  from  its  usual  place  to  a 
dark  cave.    The  motion  of  the  carriage  caused 
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the  leaves  to  close,  and  they  did  not  open  for 
twenty. four  hours ;  at  this  time  they  partially 
expanded,  and  continued  in  the  same  state,  for 
three  days  and  nights,  without  any  perceptible 
alteration,  except  when  brought  in  contact  with 
the  hand.  The  plant  was  then  carried  into  the 
open  air,  where  the  leaves  presently  recovered 
their  usual  periodical  motions,  shutting  every 
night,  and  opening  as  regularly  in  the  morning, 
as  if  no  suspension  of  the  usual  operation  had 
taken  place. 

The  mimosa  is  observed  to  be  slightly  af- 
fected by  heat.  A  branch,  when  cut  off,  will 
retain  its  sensitive  qualities  for  some  days. 
The  time  required  for  the  unfolding  of  a  leaf 
varies  according  to  the  vigour  of  the  plant, 
the  season  of  the  year,  the  hour  of  the  day, 
and  the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  Sometimes 
half  an  hour  is  requisite,  sometimes  only  ten 
minutes. 

If  the  end  of  one  of  the  leaves  be  singed 
with  the  flame  of  a  candle,  touched  with  a  hot 
iron,  or  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays, 
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by  means  of  a  burning-glass,  it  closes  up  in  a 
moment,  and  its  example  is  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  the  leaves  on  each  side  of  the  partial 
or  little  foot-stalks.  A  similar  effect  may  be 
produced  by  the  application  of  a  drop  of  aqua- 
fortis, or  the  vapour  of  burning  sulphur. 

"  Weak  with  nice  sense  the  chaste  Mimos^stands, 
From  each  rude  touch  withdraws  her  timid  hands, 
Oft,  as  light  clouds  o'erpass  the  summer  glade. 
Alarmed  she  trembles  at  the  moving  shade. 
And  feels  alive  through  all  her  tender  form 
The  whispered  murmurs  of  the  gathered  storm. 
Shuts  her  sweet  eyelids  to  approaching  night, 
And  hails  with  freshened  charms  the  rising  light." 


A    CHRISTMAS   STORY, 


I  DARE  say  many  of  my  readers  have  often 
sat,  during  the  Christmas  hohdays  round  a 
pleasant  flaring  fire,  while  the  storm  has  raged 
without ;  and  listened  to  some  very  wonderful 
adventure  or  story,  related,  it  may  be,  by  a 
friend  who  has  been  invited  to  spend  the  winter 
at  the  house  of  their  parents.  I  dare  say,  too, 
they  were  very  happy  at  these  times ;  and  if 
so,  they  will,  perhaps,  listen  to  the  story  I  am 
going  to  tell  them  with  the  same  pleasure. 

I  was  staying  some  years  ago  with  a  married 
sister,  who  lived  in  a  very  distant  part  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  all  her  children  were  at  home  at  that 
time ;   she  had  a  large  family,  and  several  of 
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ray  nephews   had  just  returned   from  school. 
Every   morning    they    spent    out    of    doors, 
though    the    weather  was  severely   cold  and 
stormy ;  and  in  the  evening  they  usually  request- 
ed me  to  relate,  or  read  to  them,  a  tale  from  some 
amusing  book.     One  evening  when  I  had  nearly 
exhausted  my  stock,  I  was  again  requested  to 
tell  them  a  story,  as  the  boys  were  tired  of 
play,    and  it  was  too  dark  for  my  nieces  to 
work  any  longer.      So  all  the  children  formed 
a  circle  round  the  fire,  and  some  of  the  little 
ones  stretched  themselves  on  the  hearth  rug, 
and  looked  up  in  my  face,  begging  me  to  begin, 
I  was   always  ready  to  oblige  them,  for  they 
were  very  good  and  amiable  ;  but  now  I  could 
scarcely    remember   any    anecdote    to   amuse 
them  with.     It  was  a  very  tempestuous  night, 
and  the  wind  blew  so  violently,  that  the  dead 
branches   were   swept  from   the   ground,  and 
whirled  against  the  windows ;    but  in  the  room 
we  sat  it  was  extremely  comfortable,  for  the 
wood  in  the  grate  burned  brightly,  and  every 
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person  looked  happy,  which  certainly  is  plea- 
sant. 

"  Suppose  I  tell  you,"  I  said  affer  a  short 
pause,  "  a  true  story — an  adventure  that  hap- 
pened to  myself  when  I  was  a  very  young 
man."  The  children  were  delighted — it  was 
just  the  thing  they  liked ;  and  I  presently 
began  the  following  narrative  : — 

"  When  I  was  at  school,  I  formed  a  friend- 
ship with  a  boy  named  Villa rs.  He  was  about 
the  same  age  as  myself,  and  as  fond  of  the 
same  sports  and  plays  as  I  was.  We  were  in 
the  same  class,  and  slept  in  the  same  room; 
he  had  been  at  school  nearly  a  year  before  I 
arrived  there,  and  kindly  assisted  me  in  many 
things  I  was  a  stranger  to.  He  possessed  a 
generous  temper,  and  we  soon  loved  each  oth'er 
as  brothers.  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  all  our 
school  adventures,  though  I  may  at  a  future 
time  relate  a  part  of  them ;  but  I  am  going  to 
speak  of  a  circumstance  that  occurred  some 
years   afterwards.      We  remained  under  the 

ca^e  of  the  same  master  nearly  seven  years, 
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and  during  that  time  pursued  the  same  studies, 
when  we  both  went  to  Oxford  to  finish  our 
education.  Most  fortunately  we  entered  the 
same  college,  for  we  should  not  have  been  so 
happy,  had  we  been  separated.  After  our 
studies  were  ended,  we  might  perhaps  have 
chosen  employments  that  would  have  parted  us 
for  a  very  long  time.  Villars  and  myself  read 
together,  studied  together,  walked  together — 
and  in  short,  we  were  most  inseparable  com- 
panions. We  were  both"  ardent  in  the  pursuit 
of  learning ;  but  1  must  add  that  there  was  no 
envy  felt  at  the  other's  advancement.  If  I 
heard  Villars  praised,  I  rejoiced  at  it.  When 
he  saw  me  gain  any  honours,  he  was  glad  and 
happy.  Indeed,  had  it  not  been  so,  we  could 
not  have  been  friends,  for  nothing  poisons  true 
friendship  so  much  as  envy,  of  which  I  caution 
you  all  to  beware. 

"  Villars  had  often  been  staying  with  me, 
and  though  he  had  earnestly  requested  me  to  do 
so,  I  had  never  visited  his  home  ;  for  my  own 
family  wished  mc  to  devote  all  the  time  I  could 
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spare  to  them,  so  that  I  could  not  well  refuse 
them.  However,  should  an  opportunity  ever 
arrive,  I  promised  him  that  I  would  go  and  see 
him  at  his  father's  residence,  of  which  he  was 
particularly  fond.  The  period  at  last  came 
when  we  were  to  separate.  I  returned  to  my 
own  home  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and 
Villars  to  his  in  the  west  of  England. 

"  Many  months  passed  away,  and  I  had  not 
left  home,  when  I  received  a  letter  from 
Villars,  informing  me  of  his  father's  death,  and 
earnestly' intreating  me  to  visit  him.  I  could 
not  well  refuse  to  go  and  see  him  in  his  afflic- 
tion ;  and  as  soon  as  I  could  conveniently 
depart,  I  did  so.  I.  travelled  by  the  coach  to 
the  town  that  was  about  ten  miles  from  my 
friend's  house :  and  instantly  proceeded  in  a 
chaise.  It  was  about  noon  when  I  left  the 
town,  and  though  it  was  the  month  of  March, 
night  was  fast  approaching  before  I  arrived  at 
the  end  of  my  journey.  The  roads  were  very 
rough  and  bad,  and  the  hills  long  and  fatiguing. 
The  slowness  of   my   course   enabled  me  to 
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observe  every  object  of  interest  and  beauty, 
and  the  banks  that  were  now  covered  with 
primroses  and  snowdrops,  struck  me  as  being 
more  lovely  than  anything  I  had  before 
witnessed.  At  last  I  turned  into  a  private 
road,  through  a  thick  wood  of  old  trees,  and 
soon  entered  an  extensive  lawn,  at  the  top  of 
which  stood  the  house.  It  was  a  neat,  plain, 
and  rather  a  large  building,  not  many  years 
erected,  but  at  the  back  rose  an  old  square 
tower,  much  above  the  other  parts,  and  which 
gave  a  strange,  though  by  no  means  an  un- 
pleasing  look  to  the  place. 

"  I  was  shown  into  a  large,  old-fashioned 
room,  which  formed  the  lower  part  of  the  very 
tower  I  have  been  describing,  where  I  was 
received  by  the  mother  and  two  sisters  of  my 
friend,  in  whose  company  I  was  soon  perfectly 
at  my  ease.  They  told  me  that  Villars  had 
been  called  unexpectedly  from  home  that  morn- 
ing, but  that  he  would  return  shortly  to  wel- 
come me  himself. 

"Now,   listen  to   me  attentively,  whilst  I 
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endeavour  to  describe  the  room  in  which  we 
sat.       It    was    hung   with  tapestry,   in  some 
parts  much  faded  and  discoloured  by  age  ;  the 
chairs  were  of  dark  carved  oak,  and  tables  of 
the  same.     The  large  casements  were  border- 
ed  with   glass,    on    which    were    painted   the 
various  arms  of  the  family  ;  and  rich  crimson 
curtains  gave  a  comfortable  appearance  to  the 
apartment.       Did  you  ever  see  such  a  room  ?  " 
I  asked.     One  or  two  of  the   boys  looked  at 
me  and   laughed,  but   the    others    shook  their 
heads,    as   if   they  did   not    comprehend   me. 
"The  view  from  the   windows,"  I  continued, 
"  was  very  romantic  ;  the  ground  sloped  down 
to   the   sea  shore,  on  one   side  of  a  narrow 
harbour,  the   waters  of  which  extended  some 
way  inland.     The  eye  could  range  from  here 
over  an  immense  space  of  sea :  but  the   pros- 
pect was  now  obscured  by  heavy  clouds,  that 
seemed  to  foretel  a  tempest.     The  wind  gradu- 
ally increased  till  it  blew  a  strong  gale,  and 
darkness  soon  hid  every  thing  from  us.     Mrs. 

Villars  and  her  daughters,  I  observed,  became 
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very  anxious  as  the  storm  grew  louder  ;  for 
my  friend  had  crossed  the  bay  in  a  small  boat, 
which  he  managed  himself,  and  had  to  return 
again,  exposed  to  the  violence  of  the  tempest. 
We  all  became  silent  as  the  time  flew  by ;  and 
though  a  servant  had  brought  lights,  the  cur- 
tains  were   not    drawn,  that  we  might  catch 
every  slight    glance   which   the   moon-beams 
gave  of  the  ferry.     There  was  an  old  clock  in 
the   hall,   which  played  a  melancholy  chime 
every    quarter,   and  although   I  had    listened 
attentively  each  time  it  sounded,  I  gradually 
ceased  to  attend  to  it  until  the  hour  of  mid- 
night struck.     In  the  anxiety  I  had  felt  for  the 
safety  of  my  friend,  I    had  almost  forgotten 
my  own  fatigue  ;  but  I  now  started  from  my 
chair,  as  if  suddenly  awakened  from   a  sound 
slumber.     Mrs.  Villars  earnestly  pressed  me 
to  retire  to  rest ;  she  was  certain,  she  said,  her 
son  would  not  attempt  to  cross  the  stormy  sea, 
but  doubtless  intended  to  sleep  at  the  house  he 
had  been  obliged  to  visit.      I  at  last  consented, 
as  I  was  weary  and  exhausted  ;  and  was  shown 
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my  apartment,  which  was  situated  immediate- 
ly above  the  sitting  rooms,  and  like  it,  furnished 
in  a  very  old  fashioned  manner.  The  walls 
are  of  polished  wood,  of  a  dark  colour,  and 
the  posts  of  the  bed  were  carved  in  every  joint, 
and  adorned  with  tarnished  gilding.  A  small 
dressing-room  communicated  with  the  sleeping 
chamber,  that  had  a  large  window  in  it  over- 
looking the  sea,  and  this  window  was  opposite 
the  bed.  Before  I  retired  to  rest,  I  put  the 
door  wide  open,  that  should  I  wake,  I  might  be 
able  to  see  the  ocean.  The  moon  was  now 
shining  brightly,  and  I  could  plainly  distinguish 
the  white  waves  dashing  against  the  shore,  and 
the  high  hills  that  looked  dark  and  frowning 
beyond.  I  soon  fell  asleep,  but  my  dreams 
were  unpleasant  and  distressing.  I  thought  I 
saw  Villars  put  off  from  land,  and  row  towards 
us,  in  spite  of  the  raging  sea ; — the  little  boat 
was, at  times  tossed  high  upon  the  waves,  and 
then  fell  between  them,  while  every  moment 
the  water  rushed  in,  and  threatened  to  sink  it. 
At  last  a  mighty  wave,  larger  than  any  other, 
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swept  along,  and  throwing  the  boat  almost  in 
the  air,  it  instantly  disappeared.  With  a 
scream  of  horror  I  rose  from  the  bed  at  the 
awful  sight,  and  awoke  directly.  But  I  could 
not  immediately  recover  my  recollection.  I 
thought  I  heard  my  own  name  uttered,  and 
looking  up,  beheld  a  tall  figure  standing  in  the 
door- way  before  me."  The  children  all  crept 
close  to  me  as  I  spoke,  and  seemed  fearful  of 
what  I  should  say  next. 

"  As  I  before  told  you,"  I  proceeded,  *'  I  saw 
a  figure  standing  in  the  door- way,  and  heard 
my  own  name  spoken.  Now,  mi^  parents, 
when  I  was  young,  had  always  endeavoured  to 
prevent  my  giving  way  to  fear,  whatever  I 
might  see  or  hear  to  occasion  it ;  as  they 
wisely  said  it  put  to  flight  every  feeling  of 
self-command  and  firmness.  I,  at  this  time, 
felt  the  benefit  of  this  good  advice ;  for  I  leaped 
from  the  bed,  and  rushing  forwards,  caught  the 
figure  by  the  arm. 

"And  what  was  it?"  interrupted  several  of 
the  children  i^  breathless  astonishment. 
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My  friend,  himself,"  I  replied.  "In  spite 
of  all  the  horrors  of  the  tempest,  he  had 
crossed  the  water,  that  he  might  see  me  that 
night ;  and,  hy  the  mercy  of  God,  had  escaped 
the  danger  that  surrounded  him.  He  was 
drenched  with  wet,  for  many  times  his  little 
boat  was  almost  filled  with  water.  I  need  not 
tell  you  how  I  rejoiced  at  his  safety,  or  with 
what  pleasure  I  again  met  him.  He  was  a 
kind  and  affectionate  friend,  and  has  continued 
so  ever  since." 

"  He  was  indeed  a  kind   friend,"  said  my 
eldest  nephew;  "how   I  should  like  to  have 
known  him." 

"  Perhaps  you  do  know  him,"  I  replied  smil- 
ingly. 

"  Oh,  no,  Uncle  Edward,"  he  said  gravely  ; 
"  I  know  no  one  by  the  name  of  Villars." 

"  But,"  I  again  observed,  "  change  it  to 
Mordaunt,  and  then  tell  me  if  you  know  any 
one  so  named.  In  short  my  dear  boy,  I  have 
been  speaking  of  your  father." 
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The  children  were  loud  in  their  astonish- 
ment ; — they  never  once  fancied  such  a  thing : — 
it  was  so  very  strange ;  and  how  cunning  of 
Uncle  Edward  to  alter  the  name  !  How  stupid 
of  them  not  to  know  he  had  been  describing 
their  own  father  all  the  time  ;  the  very  room 
they  were  sitting  in  ;  the  dear,  comfortable  old 
room,  with  the  faded  tapestry ; — how  very 
stupid ! 

"But,"  said  one  of  my  nieces,  who  was 
sitting  on  her  father's  knee,  and  kissing  him 
every  moment,  "  were  yoa^not  very  glad  when 
the  dear,  kind  friend  became  your  relation, 
Uncle  Edward?" 

"Extremely,"  I  replied:  "I  was  truly  happy 
when  he  was  married  to  my  sister,  and  then  I 
could  call  him  both  friend  and  brother." 

J.  L. 


'TIS  HOME  WHERE'ER  THE  HEART  IS, 


'Tis  Home  where'er  the  heart  is ; 

Where'er  its  loved  one  dwells 
In  cities  or  in  cottages, 

Thronged  haunts  or  mossy  delis : 
The  heart's  a  rover  ever, 

And  thus  on  wave  and  wild, 
The  maiden  Vv^ith  her  lover  walks, 

The  mother  with  her  child. 

'Tis  bright  Avhere'er  the  heart  is ; 

Its  fairy  spells  can  bring- 
Fresh  fountains  to  the  wilderness, 

And  to  the  desert — spring. 
There  are  green  isles  in  each  ocean, 

O'er  which  affection  glides ; 
And  a  haven  on  each  shore, 

When  Love's  the  star  that  guide*. 
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'Tis  free  where'er  the  heart  is ; 

Nor  chains ;  nor  dungeon  dim, 
May  check  the  mind's  aspirings, 

The  spirit's  pealing  hymn ! 
The  heart  gives  life  its  beauty, 

Its  glory  and  its  power, — 
'Tis  sunlight  to  its  rippling  streams, 

And  soft  dew  to  its  flower. 


MOTTO    FOR   AN    ALBUM. 

My  Album  is  a  garden-plot ; 

Here  all  my  friends  may  sow. 
Where  thorns  and  thistles  flourish  not ; 

But  flowers  alone  will  grow : 
With  smiles  for  sunshine,  tears  for  showers, 

I'll  water,  warm,  and  watch  these  flowers. 

MONTGOMERy. 


TO   MY  DAUGHTER. 


Mute  is  the  harp  that  once  could  sound. 
Awakening  joy  with  every  string ; 

And  all  unbrac'd  its  chords  are  found, 
Since  the  voice  was  hush'd  that  bade  me  sing  I 

Yet  at  thy  call,  methinks  1  hear 

A  faint  and  trembling  note  arise, 
That  fain  would  seek  some  holier  sphere 

To  rest  its  prayers,  its  hopes  and  joys. 

For  thee  those  prayers  '.—that  passing  Time 
May  teach  thee  Wisdom's  sacred  lore, 

And  fit  thee  for  that  glorious  clime 
Where  sun  and  moon  shall  shine  no  more ! 

Those  hopes  for  thee  .'—that  though  thou^^share, 
With  every  child  of  heavenly  love, 

Thy  portion  of  terrestrial  care, 
Thine  may  be  lasting  peace  above  ! 


lOO  TO   Mr     DAUGHTER. 

One  earthly  wish  my  harp  may  swell. 

Ere  yet  its  echoes  silent  be, 
And  these  alone  are  left  to  tell 
^  Of  all  its  breathings, — or  of  me. — 

That,  when  a  thought  of  pensive  cast 
Across  thy  mind  shall  fling  its  shade, 

From  all  thy  memory  of  the  past, 
Thy  mother's  love  may  never  fade ! — 

That  love  has  tuned  the  feeble  wire 

That  pours  its  latest  lay  to  thee — 

Sleep  then — for  ever  sleep,  my  lyre  I 

Till  purer  worlds  shall  set  thee  free ! 

J.  c. 


THE    STEP-MOTHER. 

THE    STORY    OF    A    LITTLE    GIRL* 
BY  R.  HOWITT. 


You  ask  me  why  I  look  so  sad, 
And  why  the  roses  on  my  face, 

Which  ever  bloom'd  so  fresh  and  fair. 
Have  lost  their  former  grace. 

And  why  I  now  seem  so  forlorn, 
Who  was  so  very  much  caress'd ; 

And  wonder  I  who  was  so  neat, 
Am  now  so  meanly  dress'd. 

Long— long  ago,  mamma  was  ill — 

And  when  I  went  unto  her  bed, 

When  she  had  kiss'd,  she  spoke  to  me. 

But  whisper'd  all  she  said. 

9* 
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And  when  I  went  to  see  her  last, 
I  could  not  wake  her  as  she  slept ; — 

Papa  sat  by  her  on  the  bed — 
And  hid  his  face — and  wept. 

Then  many  days  to  grandmamma's 
I  went;  and  often  wish'd  in  vain, 

The  clock  and  crickets  were  so  loud, 
I  might  go  home  again. 

And  when  I  with  the  kitten  play'd. 
My  grandmamma  would  frown,  and  say 

I  was  a  very  naughty  child 
At  such  a  time  to  play. 

Glad  was  I  when  she  took  me  home  ; 

I  far  before  her  hastened  on. 
And  very  quick  I  ran  up  stairs 

To  see  mamma — and  she  was  gone. 

And  when  I  call'd  about  the  house, 
And  could  not  find  her  anywhere, 

They  chid  me — saying,  she  was  gone, 
But  soon  she  would  again  be  there. 


THB     STEP- MOTHER.  lOS 

I  often  wonder'd  why  she  went — 

Papa  and  I  both  loved  her  well ! 
And  always  when  I  ask'd  papa, 

He  would  reply—"  He  could  not  tell." 

Long — very  long,  she  staid  away  ; 

And  when  again  she  to  us  came, 
The  day  the  bells  were  ringing  so, 

I  thouorht  she  could  not  be  the  same. 


•to' 


For  when  she  went  her  cheeks  were  pale, 
And  when  she  came  her  cheeks  were  red, 

And  then  she  came  all  dress'd  in  white — 
And  yet  it  was  Maiiwia,  they  said. 

And  so  it  was — and  I  was  glad ; 

And  loved  her  well,  as  I  was  bid ; 
Yet  I  am  sure  that  she  is  changed — 

She  does  not  love  me  as  she  did. 


INFLUENCE   OF   THE    FEMALE  CHARACTER. 


Compare  the  condition  and  pursuits  of  the 
mass  of  men  with  those  of  women,  and  tell  me 
on  which  side  lies  the  inferiority  ? 

While  the  greater  part  of  our  sex  are  en- 
gaged in  turning  up  the  clods  of  the  earth,  fash- 
ioning the  materials  which    are  to   supply  the 
physical   wants   of  our  race,  exchanging  the 
products  of  the  industry  of  different  countries, 
toiling  amidst  the  perils  of  war,  and  the  tumults 
of  politics,   to   you   is   committed   the   nobler 
task  of  moulding  the  infant  mind — it  is  for  you 
to  give  their  character,  to  succeeding  ages;  it 
is  yours  to  control  the  stormy  passions  of  man, 
to  inspire  him   with   those   sentiments   which 
subdue  his  ferocity,  and  make  his  heart  gentle 
and  soft ;  it  is  yours  to  open  to  him  the  truest 
and  purest  sources  of  happiness,  and  prompt 
him  to  the  love  of  virtue  and  religion. 
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A  Wife,  a  Mother!  How  sacred,  how 
venerable  their  names  !  What  nobler  object 
can  the  most  aspiring  ambition  propose  to  itself, 
than  to  fulfil  the  duties  which  these  relations 
imp'y.  Instead  of  murmuring  that  your  field 
of  influence  is  so  narrow,  my  friends,  should 
you  not  rather  tremble  at  the  magnitude  and 
sacredness  of  your  responsibility  ?  When  you 
demand  of  man  a  higher  education  than  has 
hitherto  been  given  you,  and  claim  to  drink 
from  the  same  well  of  knowledge  as  himself, 
should  it  not  be  that  you  may  thus  be  enabled, 
not  to  rush  into  that  sphere  which  nature  has 
marked  for  him,  but  to  move  more  \yorthy  and 
gracefully  within  your  own. 


A  woman  merely  beautiful  may  attract ;  a 
woman  merely  accomplished  may  amuse  ;  and 
both  united  may  produce  a  sort  of  fascination ; 
but  it  is  sense  and  virtue  alone  that  fasten  on 
the  mind. 


THE    LITTLE   VILLAGER, 


Oh  !  'tis  a  bright  morning,  that  brings  on  the  day, 
And  the  buds  are  all  blooming  in  nature's  wild 
bowers  ; 

Sweet  child  of  the  village  be  happy  and  gay, 
For  hope  is  with  thee,  child,  as  well  as  the  flowers. 
'Tis  thy  spring-time  of  life,  and  no  winter  hath  yet 

Ever  sorrow'd  thy  heart,  ever  sadden'd  thy  brow ; 
And,  oh !  when  the  sun  of  thy  summer  hath  set, 

May  it  leave  thee  as  happy  and  tranquil  as  now. 
Thou   art  playful  and  cheerful — and   so  should'st 
thou  be. 

For  care  and  reflection  are  not  with  thy  years ; 
But  time  will  bring  many  a  sorrow  to  thee. 

And  the  smiles  of  thy  cheek  will  be  followed  by 
tears : 
Still  may  Hope,  like  the  sun  that  is  shining  above, 

Shed  its  joy-giving  influence  on  all  that  you  do. 
Be  the  guest  of  thy  bosom,  the  one  cherish'd  love, 

Making  all  you  behold  appear  happy  and  true. 


N.  B.  HOLMES, 
Bookseller,  No.  262,  Greenwich  street. 

Has  on  hand,  and  is  constantly  increasing  his  ahready 
very  large  assortment  of  Juvenile  Books.  He  offers 
them  at  very  low  rates  to  those  purchasing  for  Sunday 
School  Libraries  for  distribution,  Sec.  His  catalogue 
now  embraces  over  THREE  HUNDRED  kinds,  at 
prices  vaiying  from  15  to  30  dollars  the  hundred. 

HE    HAS    PUBLISHED, 

The  Visit  for  a  Week,  or  Hints  on  the  Improvement 
of  Time ;  containing  Original  Tales,  Entertaining 
Stories,  Interesting  Anecdotes,  &c. 

Our  parents'  hand 

Writes  on  our  hearts  the  first  faint  characters, 
Which  Time  retracing,  deepens  into  strength, 
That  nothing  can  efface  but  Death,  or  Heaven. 

The  Two  Mothers,  or  Memoirs  of  the  Last  Century. 
By  Mrs.  Cameron,  author  of  Emma  and  her  JYurse^ 
Margaret  White,  Addresses  to  Children  on  the  Beati- 
tudes, SlC.  Sec. 

The  Life  of  God  in  the  Soul  of  Man.  By  Henry 
Scougal,  M.  A.  with  a  Preface  by  Bishop  Burnet ; 
to  which  (in  this  edition)  is  added  a  Memoir  of  the 
Author. 

Tales  for  Youth,  containing  Frank  and  George,  or 
the  Prison  Friends  ;  by  the  author  of  the  Parish  Clerk, 
Sec.  and  Christmas-Day,  or  the  Friends,  a  Tale. 

The  Rocking  Horse,  or  True  Things  and  Sham  Things ; 
intended  for  the  amusement  and  instruction  of  chil- 
dren.    <Si.c  p/ct/e*,  half  bd. 

Stories  about  Gen.  La  Fayette,  for  the  instruction 
and  amusement  of  children.  Second  edition,  revised 
and  corrected. 
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The  Effects  of  Excessive  Parental  Indulgence,  exhi- 
bited in  the  History  of  Robert  Jones.    By  the  author 

of  Stories  about  Gen.  La  Fayette. 

"Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go  ;  and  when  he  is 
old  he  will  not  depart  from  it." 

The  Symbolical  Bible,  for  the  amusement  and  instruc- 
tion of  children  ;  containing-  a  selection  of  interest- 
ing narratives  from  Genesis  to  Revelations,  in  the 
text  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  being  the  Hieroglyphi- 
cal  Bible.  Corrected  and  much  enlarged.  Embel- 
lished with  near  two  hundred  emblems.  To  which 
is  added,  the  Life  of  our  Blessed  Saviour,  and  brief 
Sketches  of  the  Lives  of  the  Apostles  ;  with  ques- 
tions on  each. 

The  History  of  Susan  Gray,  as  related  by  a  clergyman. 
By  Mrs.  Sherwood,  aulJior  of  Little  Henry  and  his 
Bearer, 

The  Juvenile  Moralists.  By  the  author  of  the  Juvenile 
Culprits. 

The  Juvenile  Culprits. 

A  Compliment  for  the  Season,  handsomely  illustrated 

and  bound  in  silk. 
"A  beautiful,  interesting,  and  improving  book  for  any  season." 

His  variety  of  Small  Toy  Books  suited  for  Children, 
is  very  great,  with  coloured  and  plain  illustrations. 
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